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“WOMAN’S PLACE AND THE DOCTOR” THOMAS H. BENTON 


A section of the Indiana mural to be seen in the contemporary and retrospective exhibition of Mural Painting in America, arranged by the Mural Painters’ Society, opening February 4th at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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“ABRAHAM LiNCOLN PANEL” 








By THOMAS H. BENTON 


{ section of the Indiana Mural included in the Exhibition of Mural Painting 


in America 


FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


4th to 16th 
5th to 16th 


Sth to 28th 
19th to March 2nd 


4th to 16th 
18th to March 2nd 


GRAND CENTRAL 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


Grand Central Terminal 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Mural Painting in America—Contemporary and Retrospective. 
Arranged by the Mural Painters Society. 


36th Annual Exhibition of American Society of 
Miniature Painters. 


Etchings and Drawings by Kerr Eby, N.A. 


Work of the Children of the Oak Lane Country Day School, 


Philadelphia (Boris Blai’s Class). 


Statuettes by Max Kalish, A. N. A. 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 


Recent Paintings by Ossip L. Linde. 


Recent Paintings by Stanley W. Woodward. 


New York City sia 


AVENUE at 5lst 
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ART GALLERIES 


STREET a 


Former Union Club Building v 


“OJ OPEN DAILY 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY [e- 
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SIX MORGAN PAINTINGS SOLD FOR $1,500,000 


The ART NEWS 


ESTABLISHED 1902 
S. W. Frankel, Publisher 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1935 


Knoedler, Acting as Agent for Sale of Morgan Masterpieces, 


Sells Fra Filippo Lippi and Rubens to the Metropolitan 


and Finds Eager Private Buyers for Famous Ghirlandaio, 


Hals Portraits and Lawrence. 


The announcement early this week 


that the Fra Filippo Lippi triptych and 


Rubens’ “Anne of Austria” from the 


Morgan collection had been purchased 


by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


through the Knoedler Galleries, acting 


agent for Mr. Morgan, naturally 


as 


aroused great excitement. Further 


news received just on the eve of going 


to that four more of Mr. Mor- 


press 


treasures—his famous Ghirlan- 


gan's 


daio, the companion portraits by Hals, 


and Lawrence’s ‘Miss Farren’’—had 
also been sold, suddenly established 
a record week in art sales, involving 
a total of some $1,500,000. Although 
the Knoedler Galleries have not given 
out any statement as to the identity 
of the collectors who have made the 


purchases, approximate prices paid for 
these works of art were given by Mr. 
R Henschel, 


Knoedler & 


Charles president of 


Company. Ghirlandaio’s 


portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni was 
sold for slightly less than $500,000 to 
an out-of-town collector living at a con- 
siderable distance from New York. The 
Hals portraits realized in the neighbor- 


hood of $300,000 and the Lawrence about 


$200,000. No further information was 
afforded regarding the purchaser of 
the Hals’ works other than that “it 
was definitely not Edsel Ford.” Word 
was, however, given out that the 
Lawrence went to a New York col- 
lector. By a process of deduction, it is 
estimated that the Metropolitan paid 


approximately $500,000 for the Filippo 
Lippi and the Rubens. 

Startling as it was to learn that 
Morgan had of 
for sale, it according 
highly 


Mr. 


offered six his paint- 


ings 


liable 


is, to re- 


information, probable 


that the entire painting collection will | 


become available for purchase. 
definitely expressed a 
desire to simplify the settling of his 
estate by putting it in more liquid con- 
dition. Mr. Henschel regards the trans- 


action, 


financier has 


which is the largest deal he 
has handled since he participated in 
the sale of the pictures from the 


Hermitage in 1929-30 which amounted 
to $12,000,000, as an event of great im- 
portance in the art world both here 
and abroad. These have, indeed, been 
busy and exciting days for Mr. Hen- 
schel. “Mr. Morgan gave me the right 
to sell his six paintings on January 
15,” he stated. “The very next day the 
Ghirlandaio was snatched up by an 
eager collector. The Lawrence changed 
hands within the few days following 
and then, on the morning of January 


30, the companion portraits by Hals 
were enthusiastically claimed. Pre- 
viously, the Metropolitan had made 
its purchases.” 

Nor was the excitement confined 


to America, alone. Immediately upon 
the publication of the newspaper story 
regarding the Morgan pictures, a cable 


The | 





came from Europe in reference to the 
Ghirlandaio, and on the following day 
offers came from several European mu- 
seums for both the Hals and the Law- 


rence portraits, too late to be con 
sidered. Curiosity on the part of the 
general public ran so high that Mr. 


Andrew Mellon told Mr. Henschel that 
he had been frequently telephoned and 
accused of buying any or all of the paint- 
ings. 
Mr. 
one of 
All 
that 
fied 


In response to repeated questions, 
Henschel that not 
the Mellon. 


this definitely goes to prove 


his word 
Mr. 


gave 
works went to 
of 
Mr. Morgan was more than justi- 
in his decision to take advantage 
of a rising market and to sell his paint- 
this time. It be remem- 
bered, of course, that the elder Morgan 


combined 


ings at must 


superb taste with an un- 


erring sense of values, which led him 
to buy only the finest works of art. The 
benefit of this far-sighted wisdom have 
now 


been reaped by his son, who, it 


is estimated, has realized practically 


one hundred per cent profit in the sale 
of the six paintings thus far disposed 


of. Mr. Morgan’s experience will un- 
doubtedly engender renewed confi- 


the old master 
the frequently 
made in our columns that the purchase 


dence in field and con- 


firms again statement 
of masterpieces of art is an investment 
good for all times. 

It is a matter of no little gratification 
to us, also, that these paintings are to 
remain and that 
of the permanent 
collection of America’s leading museum 
will constant 
of enjoyment to the public. The Metro- 
politan is certainly to be congratulated 


in this country two 


them have entered 


where they be a source 


on its promptitude and enterprise in 
availing itself the opportunity of- 
fered. These two fine acquisitions, fol- 


of 


lowing close upon the purchase of Wat- 
teau’s 
that 


“Le Mezzetin,” clearly indicate 
Mr. Winlock and his associates 
have every intention of using the Mun- 


| sey bequest to round out the Museum's 


collections with works that 


true interpreters of their period. 


great are 

The “Giovanna Tornabuoni” by Ghir- 
landaio takes first rank in the Morgan 
collection as a world-famous master- 
piece by an artist whose portraits are 
extremely rare. The work was also the 
personal favorite of the elder Morgan. 
It dates from 1488, the period when the 
artist was also working on the “Adora- 
tion of the Magi” frescoes in the Church 
of the Innocenti in Florence. Before dis- 
cussing the painting further as a work 
of art, cannot 
Henschel’s 


we resist 
the drama 
nected with its latest change of owner- 


ship. 


relating 


story of con- 


“Three people were interested,” Mr. 
Henschel stated. “The first two I spoke 
to felt wary about the price. But about 
a week before I made any deal with 
Mr. Morgan a man asked me to let him 
know should I have anything 
great to offer. As soon as I heard that 


Mr. | 


really | 


7 


“GIOVANNA TORNABUONI” 


This masterpiece from the J. P. Morgan collection has been sold by the Knoedler Galleries to a private collector. 


the Morgan Ghirlandaio could be 


| quired, I tried to get in touch with this 
|collector but he was not in New York. 
| 


tained by long distance phone to hold 
the painting until nine-thirty the fol- 
lowing morning. Meanwhile,” Mr. Hen- 
schel continued, “the man chartered a 


Finally he was located and an order ob- 
] 





plane and sent it to the city 


the portrait. He 
waited at the airport for the plane to 


nearest 
for a photograph of 


complete its journey of hun- 
dred miles, examined the photograph 


and 


thirteen 


j 


before 


hour tele- 
phoned us that he wanted the picture. 


the appointed 


Since the sale, I have received two other 





By GHIRLANDAIO 


offers of purchase for the portrait.” 

Returning again to the history of the 
Ghirlandaio, it was bought by the elder 
Morgan from the Rodolphe Kann col- 
lection for approximately £50,000. 
Henry Willett, the well-known English 


(Continued on page 4) 
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J. P. Morgan Sells 
Six Rare Paintings 
Through Knoedler’s 
(Continued 


7 
ror} 


page 


collector, had secured the 
Madame de Sagen in the early 
for £600 and it 


canvas from 
Sixties 
remained in his pos 
session for about thirty years until the 
great Paris connoisseur saw the work 
on one of his trips to London and was 
had secured the 
£12,000. Natural 


ly, directly after its execution the por 


not content until he 


painting at a price of 
trait was for many generations treas 
ured by the family of the sitter, being 
handed down by members of the Torna 
And it 
the Na 


caused its re 


buoni and Pandolfini families 
was only the disturbances of 
poleonic wars which 
moval from Italy. 

As may be seen in our illustration, 
there is a Latin inscription at the right 
of the Freely this 


reads, could'’st 


canvas. 
“Art 
character and mind, there would be no 


translated 
thou but depict 
more beautiful picture in the world.” 
This modestly expressed hope certainly 
lives in the colors and forms of the por 
trait. The miraculously pure line of the 
profile has a strange nobility and grav- 
ity, while the 
black and white embroidery under the 


yellow trellising 


gold brocaded robe are as exquisite as | 


any of the ornament which the artist 
lavished in his early days upon precious 
metals. The story goes that the artist 
offered 
for his work, but 


hundred gold florins 


he refused 


was two 
this sum 
out of admiration for his subject, say- 
ing, “I am than the 
honor and eulogy that I have received.” 

The Metropolitan’s Filippo Lippi is 


more repaid by 


the last painting acquired by J. 
pont 


Pier- 
Morgan, having been bought on 
the morning of that day in 1913 when he 
sailed for Europe on what proved to 
be his last trip. Mr. Morgan died that 


Spring in Rome and never saw the Lip- 


pi triptych in its place in his collection. | 
Painted in 1440 on the order of Cav- | 


aliere Messer Ales- 


sandri as an altar piece for the Church 


Alessandro degli 


of Vincigliata, the triptych remained in 
the possession of the Alessandri family 
until its purchase by Mr. Morgan in 
1907 or thereabouts. Such a history is, 
according to Mr. Henschel, 
for few paintings re- 
mained in the hands of their original 
owners or their descendants for so long 
a time. The patron who commissioned 
the work is portrayed in one of the 
small kneeling figures, while the two 


young sons are seen at the left. The 
central panel, showing St. Lawrence 
clad in a rich gold-embroidered green 
mantle and seated on a carved throne, 
is especially marked by that human 
tenderness and love of delicate beauty 
characteristic of the artist. The two 
saints in the garb of a monk which 
form the wings emphasize by their 


very rare, 
Renaissance 


solemn mien the lyrical elements of the | 


central 


drapery has a liquid grace and the 


faces of the youthful attendant saints | 





and | have a fresh loveliness. Not only is the 


panel where every curve of | 





“ST. LAWRENCE ENTHRONED” 


The Art News 


Saturday, February 2, 1935 








By FILIPPO LIPPI 


This triptych, included in the group of paintings from the J. P. Morgan Collection recently offered for sale by their owner, has been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art through the Knoedler Galleries. 


painting an example of work in oil ina 
field usually given over to tempera, but 
it is a product as well of the mature 
Filippo Lippi. 

The Rubens “Anne of Austria,” ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, belonged for many years to the 
Duke of Marlborough and was hung at 
Blenheim. In 1886, it was bought in by 
his family from a sale of his paintings 
and it was from Lily, Duchess of Marl- 
borough that Mr. Morgan secured the 
canvas. The portrait was painted be- 
tween 1622 and 1625 and shows the 
young queen in the full regalia of her 
rank. The large white fan-shaped ruff 
of the black dress and the lace at the 
wrists gave the artist scope for his 
talent in depicting the textures of fine 
and intricately woven materials. The 
subject is painted at nearly full-length 
against a background of hangings and 
decorated walls, which emphasize the 
beauty of the head and the exquisite 
quality of the flesh tones. The long, 
aristocratic hands emphasized by the 
regal fullness of the dark gown are re- 
markable for their exquiste modeling 
and expressiveness. 

Mr. George Blumenthal, president of 
the Metropolitan Museum, has an- 
nounced that the new acquisitions will 
be discussed at greater 
forthcoming issue of the 
Bulletin. Subsequently they 
placed on exhibition in the 
Recent Accessions. 





Room of 


master which were included in the 
Hudson-Fulton Exhibition held at the 


Metropolitan Museum some years ago. | 
Both of the portraits, which are signed | 
|}and dated, were acquired by Mr. Mor- | 


gan in 1907 from the collection of Count 
Andre Mniszech of Paris. The honesty 
and power of Hals’ portrait art is strik- 


|ingly apparent in these portrayals of 
an elderly couple who had already 
passed their three score and _ ten. 


| Heightened by the emphasis of the stiff 
white ruffs and simple clothing, the 
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length in a} 
Museum's | 
will be| 


The pair of companion portraits by | 
Hals are famous works by the Dutch 















faces of these solid burghers have that 
living expressiveness which is 
touchstone of this art. The 
were executed in 1643 

The portrait of Miss Farren, who was 


the 
portraits 


a famous beauty and actress, was 
painted when Lawrence was a young 
man and it immediately brought him 


such wide acclaim that his success was 
henceforth assured. 


Today it is con 
sidered by many as Lawrence's most 
important portrait. A delightful ane 


dote is related as to how Miss Farren 
impulsively entered Lawrence's studio, 
whereupon he was so impressed by her 
beauty and charm that he ordered her 
to stop in just that pose. It was so that 
she was painted in her richly furred 
cape and when the painting was com- 
pleted even contemporary critics lav- 
ished praise upon the work. After a 
long career on the stage, Miss Farren 
retired in 1797 to marry Edward, the 
Fourth Ear! of Derby, who bought the 
portrait for one hundred guineas. It 
remained in the family until it was ac- 
quired by Mr. L. Neumann, from whom 
J. P. Morgan secured the work in 1906. 

In addition to the works recently 
sold, other important paintings in the 
Morgan collection include a number of 


Cables: “Euclase, Wesdo, London” 


Miniature of the Duchess of 
Samuel Cooper, signed. From the Ear! 
of Bolton’s Collection 


remarkable examples of all 
Notable in the Italian the 
“Portrait of a Man” by Castagno, of 
great significance because it is the only 
portrait done by an artist whose works 
are extremely rare. There is only one 
other example by this artist in Am- 
erica, a picture in the Widener collec- 
tion, painted on a leather shield. Also 
among the early Italian pictures is a 
“Madonna” by Fra Angelico, presented 
by an English monarch, probably Wil- 
liam IV, to Leopold I of Belgium, in 
whose family it remained until it was 
bought by Morgan in 1910. Among the 
masterpieces of the Renaissance are a 
celebrated plaque by the XVth century 
sculptor, Augustino di Duccio, and a 
fine Vivarini. 

Three Rembrandts,—a 
a portrait of Nicolas Ruts and the 
“Portrait of a Young Painter’’—are 
naturally outstanding among the Dutch 
masters in the Morgan collection. Also 
of great interest are a charming Ver- 
meer, depicting a woman in a yellow 
jacket seated at a writing desk, and a 
Hobbema landscape. 

Early Flemish art is represented by 
three Memlings, one a portrait and the 
others panels with depictions of saints. 


schools. 
school is 


self-portrait, 


Polton, by 
Flatman, signed. 
Bolton’s Collection. 


Miniatures 
SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE ° ° 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


Miniature of a Young Man, by 
From the 


Of the later period, there is an impor- 
tant Van Dyck of the Genoese period, a 
full-length portrait of a woman in a 
crimson dress, while by Rubens there 
is a portrait of Cardinal Ferdinand. 

A celebrated portrait group in the 
English section is that of Miss Linley 
and her brother by Gainsborough, 
which comes from the Sackville family 
of Knole, Kent, England. This same ar- 
tist’s ‘Lady Gideon” and fine examples 
by Romney and Reynolds, together 
with a vigorous Hogarth, “Lady’s Last 
Stake,” are also important in the Eng- 
lish XVIIIth century paintings. By 
Turner there are an Italian landscape 
and a Venetian scene. 

Valuable tapestries, miniatures, 
jewels and other works of art complete 
the treasures of the Morgan collection. 
Mr. Morgan has made it absolutely 
clear that his decision to dispose of 
some of his paintings can in no way be 
applied to the holdings of the Morgan 
Library. He explained that since he 
turned the Library over to a group of 
trustees in 1924 to administer as a pub- 
lic reference library, the rare books 
and manuscripts contained therein are 
not his property but the property of the 
Library itself. 
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Specimens from my Collection of Rare XVII Century Enslish 


PoILLirs 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 
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MORGAN MASTERPIECES SOLD THROUGH KNOEDLER 
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1bove: 

“DE HEER BODOLPHE” 
and 
“MEVROW BODOLPHE” 
By FRANS HALS 


1¢t left: 
“MISS FARREN” 
By LAWRENCE 
Three paintings sold to private 
collectors. 
At lower right: 
“ANNE OF AUSTRIA” 
By RUBENS 


Purchased by the Metropolitan 


Vuseum of Art. 


LN 





Medieval Tapestries 
And Decorative Arts 
Shown in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS.—A loa 


tion of medieval tapestries and decora 


special n exhibi 
tive 
Art 


gether 


arts is now 
of 


a notable collection 


on the C 


St 


view al it\ 


Museum bringing t 


of 


Louis, 
rare ani 
New 
pul 
the 
medieva) 
of 


cen 


leading 
the 
to 


from 
Although 
exhibition 


beautiful 
York 


pose 


pieces 


dealers main 


of this show 


1s 


richness and variety of 


tapestry weaving at the period its 


XVth 


decorative 


highest achievement, the 


tury, other objects of art 


have been included 


to 


For the most part 
these 
little 


collection 


belong categories thus far 


represented in the 


of the 


permanent 
The 


temporary 


Museum exhibi 


tion, therefore, serves as a 
supplement to the recently completed 
medieval section which it adjoins 


“The European Middle Ages—-from 
the IXth to the beginning of the XVIth 
century in the North and a century 
earlier in Italy—produced an era of 


extraordinary power and beauty, great 
in its unity and also in the diversity 
within this unity,” the introduction to 
the gallery comments. “Through 
the greater part of this period art was 
the handmaiden of religion but the 
latter was so vitally a part of everyday 
existence that medieval art reflects 
even in its most esoteric moments a 
true picture of the life of its time. It 
therefore, can be readily appreciated 
and enjoyed even today when its main 
themes are matters of dissension rather 
than of universal acceptance.” 
Outstanding in the group of Franco 
Flemish weaves is a silk and wool tapes 
try, made in Tournai, about 1475, de 
picting “A Battle Scene” and “The Meet 
ing of Hector and Achilles.” This 
tapestry belongs to that celebrated 
group of Trojan War weaves based on 


book 


the Roman de Troie, written by Benoit | 
de Sainte-Maure in the XIIth century. | 


The inscriptions at the bottom and top | 


of this example indicate the scenes de 
picted, as is characteristic of all the 
pieces in this set. Although the Trojan 
War series is well known as the largest 
and most important woven during the 
Gothie period, comparatively few ex 
amples are extant today. A few pieces 
from the set are preserved, however, 
in the Court House at Issoire, the Vic 
toria and Albert Museum, the collec 
tion of the Duke of Alba, the Cathedral] 
at Zamora, and the collections of Clar 
ence Mackay, the late Otto Kahn and 
Edson Bradley. This particular piece 
was formerly in the Heilbrenner Collec 
tion and is loaned to the current exhibi 
tion by French & Company. 

Another Franco-Flemish tapestry 
concerned with events of the Trojan 
War comes from the same lender. Dat- 
ing about 1460 and made in Tournai, 
this weave depicts “The Arrival of 
Jason and Hercules at Troy” and is 
one of those rare medieval tapestry 
representations of marine activity. Also 
of Franco-Flemish origin is a silk and 
wool tapestry, Tournai, about 1470, rep- 
resenting scenes from The Romance of 
the Rose. This piece belongs to a type 
of pure Gothic examples, few of which 
are extant today. Although the car- 
toonist of such an early piece cannot 
be positively identified, the design is 
very close in drawing to the illustra- 
tions of Philip de Mazaroles’ “Master 
of the Golden Fleece.” The drawing of 
the features of the faces and the ar- 
rangement of the groupings of the 
scenes, together with the great care in 
presenting the accessories, 
gown having an individual design, are 
all characteristic of the work of de 


every | 








“THE FIRST PORTRAIT” 





The Art News 


By WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Presented by the Ehrich-Newhouse Gallery to the Endowment Collection of 
the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 


Mazaroles. This tapestry was formerly 
‘n the collection of Lord Hothfield in his 
country estate at Skipton Castle, 
Yorkshire, where it hung for centuries. 
Both this example and a fragment of 
armorial millefleurs tapestry, probably 
woven in 1500 to commemorate a mar- 
riage and formerly in the collection of 
the late Charles D. Barney of New 
York, are loaned to the exhibition by 
French & Company. A fourth Franco- 
Flemish example is a wool tapestry, 
ibout 1500, which was acquired by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis in 1932. A 
silk and wool weave, depicting “The 
Yealing of Tiberius,” was woven about 
1470 in Burgandy or Tournai. This rare 


specimen of pure Gothic design was for- | 


merly in the Heilbrenner collection 
and is loaned by French & Company. 

A notable example of a votive tapes- 
try is “The Genealogy of Christ,” 
‘oaned by Arnold Seligmann, Rey & 
Company. Presented to Rheims Cathe- 
dral by members of the Cluny family, 
it was part of the Cathedral treasures 
until 1840, at which time it was ac- 
juired by the Gouin family. From the 


|}ably made by Quentin Matsys, is an 


same New York gallery comes an early | 


French armorial tapestry, Arras 


or! 


Paris, 1375-1400. Tapestries of this 
antiquity even in fragmentary form 
are of the greatest rarity. Another 


French piece, about 1500, is a silk and 
wool fragment, “The Falconers,” of the 
developed millefleurs type for which 
the Touraine weavers were chiefly 
noted. The costumes depict the rich 
and fashionable garb of the period, 
while the background landscapes sug- 
gests the Loire Valley. This piece is | 
loaned by French & Company. 

The achievements of the Flemish 
weaver are finely represented in several 
examples in the exhibition. Of special 
importance is the early XVIth century 
Brussels wool, silk and gold thread | 
tapestry, “The Crucifixion.” This speci- 
men, for which the cartoon was prob- 


example of the rich and realistic design 
and the sumptuous weaves which mark 
the end of the Gothic period and the 


infiltration of Renaissance ideas into 
the art. The designs follow a definite 


pictorial realism in modeling and per- 
spective which breaks up the flat fields 
of the earlier weaves. The tapestry is | 
very closely allied to other well-known 
examples of the same epoch now in 





| pean tradition. 
|range in period from the XIIth to the 
j}early XVIth century, include some very 


elebrated national collections as, for 
example, the “Entombment” in the 
Louvre, the “Crucifixion” in the Mu- 
eum in Forli, Italy, the “Lamentation 
it the Foot of the Cross” in the Spanish 
Royal Collection and the example in 
Honnberg Cathedral, Germany. It has 
ven loaned to St. Louis by French & 
Company 

Scenes from the story of David and 


tathsheba are the subjects of a pair of 
and wool tapestries, in 
in The inci 
lents are represented in one composi 
tion of separate groupings, while 
mndary events further isolated by 
olonetted enclosures in the usual man 


silk 


1490 


woven 
Brussels successive 
sei 


are 


ner with the Brussels studies. The 
cartoons were probably prepared by 
Quentin Matsys. Complete sets illustra 


ting the story are in the Prado, Madrid, 
and the Cluny, Paris. These tapestries, 


which are notable for their complete 
ness and condition as well as fine 
drawings, come from Wildenstein & 
Company. 

A tapestry which at one time 


adorned the walis of a Spanish cathe- 
dral a late XVth century silk and 
wool specimen, “The Passion § and 
Triumph of the Redeemer.” Loaned by 
French & Company, this is one of the 
extremely rare tapestries based on the 
Credo, other examples being found in 
the Vatican Museum, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and famous private collec- 
tions. An altar frontal, about 1510, 
from the same lender presents a naive 
version of the “Crucifixion” in com- 
parison with the contemporary treat- 
ment of this subject mentioned above. 
It adheres, however, to the earlier 
Gothic conventions and gains thereby 
in decorative effect. Stylistically it 
suggests the German and Swiss tapes- 
tries. 


is 


Slightly later in date is the Tournai 
tapestry depicting the hunt with fal 
cons. Two noble lords and their ladies 
are shown enjoying the ancient sport, 
the chateau appearing in the back- 
ground. This page of medieval life 
notable for its fresh color and remark- 
able preservation as well as its pleas- 
ingly balanced design. Formerly in the 
collection of the Marquis de Toulgonet, 
it comes to the current exhibition 
through the courtesy of Wildenstein & 
Company. 


is 


The subject of a silk and wool tapes- 
try, Brussels, about 1520, ioaned by 
A. S. Drey has not yet been definitely 
identified but seems to represent. “A 
Prince Holding Court in a Meadow.” 
The drawing is attributed to Bernard 
Van Orley. The piece was formerly 
in the collection of Privy Councillor 
Pringsheim. The cartoons of a Flemish 
verdure tapestry, 1525-1530, depicting 
an allegory of the human soul, are also 
attributed to Van Orley. Formerly 
an English private collection, the tapes- 
try is now loaned by French & Company. 

In addition to the tapestries the dis- 
play includes loans of decorative arts 
of the Gothic and medieval periods 
representative of Flemish, South Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish and French craft- 
manship. Two Coptic incense burners, 
loaned by the Brummer Gallery, afford 
interesting comparisons with the Euro- 
The sculptures, which 


fine religious pieces both in  poly- 
chromed wood, silver and dinanderies. 
Candlesticks, torcheres, aquamanile 
and a ewer and beaker comprise a 
number of important 2xamples for the 


most part in dinanderie, although work- | 


manship in bronze and iron may also 
be studied. An Italian Gothic velvet, a 
French canopied chair of the XVth cen- 
tury and an interesting wagon-top 


in | 
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Modern Museum 
Holds Exhibition 
Of Bingham’s Art 


Caleb 


very 


George 


be 


Bingham would prob 
the hand 
some display of his work now installed 
at the Museum of Modern Art. And he 


would be even more amazed at the vast 


ably surprised by 


amount of research which leading art 
authorities have lavished upon the res- 
urrection of his art from the limbo of 
the 


forgotten. The artist himself, one 


feels sure, never worried about immor- 
tality. He was a healthy man of action, 
involved the 


movements of his time and if he ever 
formulated a philosophy of art, it was 
of a humble and serviceable nature 
The sense of the mid-nineties 
was not subtle and save in a few in 
stances Bingham seems to have meek 
ly followed the general predilection for 
hearty pinks and blues and greens, 
easily translatable into the popular col- 
or prints of the period. This, at first 
glance, slightly obscures for the aver 
visitor the more solid virtues of 
the paintings on view. Mr. Arthur Pope, 
in his discussion in the catalog of Bing- 
ham’s technique and composition, 
seems anxious to compensate for past 


in political and social 


color 


age 


neglect. With all due admiration for 
the Missourian’s strong powers of 
characterization and surprisingly fine 


little passages of still life and figure 
painting, the linking of his name even 
remotely with those of Giorgione, 
Titian and Poussin seems far fetched 
The spiritual and technical analogies 
with Le Nain are however thoroughly 
apt, especially when one takes the 
pains to study such single figures as 
that in the foreground of “The Verdict 
of the People.” It is these details which 
reveal Bingham’s inherent stature, for 
the talent to characterize a large crowd 
is not after all essentially rare in the 
history of painting. 

It was obviously his core of genuine 
feeling which enabled Bingham, when 
he escaped from the arena of political 
genre painting, to produce “The Fur 
Traders Descending the Missouri,” pur- 
chased last year by the Metropolitan 
This is a painting which needs no retro- 
spective tolerance. The slender boat 
with its two expressive figures and 
mascot cat stand out in sharply defined 
forms against the hazy veil of the river 
air. They seem drifting in a languorous 
peace that is essentially timeless and 
of all The design, heightened 
only by the ruby-toned reflections, is 
disarmingly simple, yet strangely per- 
fect. “The Raftsmen Playing Cards” 
from the collection of the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis shares something of 
this quality, although in lesser degree, 
while “Watching the Cargo” of 1849 
again benefits by that spaciousness 
which was lost in the more ambitious 
compositions. 

The exhibition also includes a small 
group of Bingham’s portraits, which re- 
veal his development from the rather 
hard and smoothly glazed “Self Por- 
| trait” of 1835 to the very astute por- 
trayal of Dr. Benoist Troost, done near- 
ly fifteen years later, when both tech- 
nique and appraisal of his fellow men 
had reached maturity. Although un- 
afraid of nature as a background, Bing- 
ham seldom essayed pure landscape. 
|The Storm,” which is marred only by 
the disturbing rock in the foreground, 

shows that he had potential talent in 
this direction.—M. M. 


ages. 


chest made in Spain in the late XVth | 


century round out this section of the 
display. Pieces formerly in such nota- 
ble collections as the Mege, Prings- 
heim, d’Hendecourt, Delannoy, Figdor, 
Hermitage, and Baron de Saintleve 


d’Aguerre are to be found. Loans to this 
part of the exhibition have been made 
by Brummer Galery, A. S. Dre, French 
|& Company, Durlacher Bros., and Ar- 
nold Seligmann, Rey & Company. 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


PAINTINGS 





DRAWINGS 


OLD AND MODERN 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


PRINTS 


MASTERS 


CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 
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THE TERRY 
LIBRARY 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART 


OOKS, manuscripts, and autographs 

comprising the concluding part of the 
library of the late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry 
of Newport, R. I. Important incunabula 
printed at Rome, Venice, Florence, West- 
minster, and Nuremberg. Splendid Shake- 
speare items and other valuable works in the 
field of English literature. Rare items of his- 
torical Americana, in print and manuscript 
including tracts, and letters and documents 
by Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The concluding part of the superb 
Washington Irving collection. Letters by 
famous authors and a magnificent collection 
of autographs of Kings, Queens, and no- 
bility of France. Musical manuscripts by 
Beethoven and Schumann. 


Exhibition Daily from February 9 


Public Sale: FEBRUARY 14 at 8:15 
FEBRUARY 15 at 2:15 and 8:15 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 


The Art NEws 








AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—ANDERSON* GALLERIES - INC 


ETCHINGS AND 
DRAWINGS 


INCLUDING THE SCOVILLE COLLECTION 


INE prints and drawings comprising the 

collection formed by the late Robert Sco- 
ville of New York, selections from the collec- 
tion of E. W. Latendorf, and properties from 
other sources. Etchings by Benson including 
a very fine impression of Pintails, probably his 
greatest plate; significant groups by Forain, 
Haden, Hassam, McBey, Meryon, Pennell, 
Pissarro, Whistler, Zorn, and other artists. 
Also etchings by Rembrandt and a notable 
pen and ink drawing of the Beheading of John 
the Baptist. Lithographs by Degas and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. Drawings by ‘‘Phiz’, Cruik- 
shank, Frost, Leech, Pennell, Remington, 


Thackeray, and other artists. 
Exhibition Daily from February 16 


Public Sales FEBRUARY 21 at 8:15 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 





AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—~ANDERSON GALLERIES -INC 
Public Sales of Art & Literary Property « Private Catalogues » Appraisals for United States & State Tax, Insurance, & Other Purposes 


MADISON AVENUE »+ FIFTY-SIXTH ¢o FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET » NEW YORK CITY 


HirAM H. PARKE, President Otto BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, 2ND Vice-President 
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JOHN KANE 


2 


RCPS OPO L OLE 


Valentine Galleries 


John Kane was a Scotchman w 
earned his living by manua ) His 
life was in a sense hemmed in by the 
curving river banks outsids Pitts 
burgh, bordered by railroad tracks and 
great battalions of factory chimneys 
But escape never occurred to him. He 
had a vast admiration and respect fo 
the industrial network that encircled 
the city and thickened the air with its 
casual leavings. Unlike the Douanie 
Rousseau, who had an equally pure and 
naive spirit, Kane was able to draw all 
that he needed from the life about him 
The Scotch are realists and even if a 
strong dash of Celtic poetry happens 
to be mixed in their blood, they delve 
deep into the world about them, in 
stead of hunting beauty in far-off places 


or trusting to the will-o’-the-wisp vaga 


ries of imagination 
Studying the group of paintings now 
the Valentine Galleries, 


on view at one 


is amazed at Kane's ability to feel and 


see with an innocent freshness of vision, 


and at his stubborn will to make his 
world visible to others. The artist's 
finest work, combining the delicacy ot 


a miniaturist with a sweeping surety 
of design, is certainly to be found in 
the industrial landscapes. These scenes 
along the smoke-stained Susquehanna 
and the Allegheny have an instinctive 
feeling for largeness and rhythm. With- 
in the dominant framework of nature, 
the chaos of reality yields to the order- 
ing of wonder and imagination. The 
sweep of rivers and railroad tracks; the 
plumes of nacreous smoke eddying 
sharply in the wind; the stark verticles 
of chimneys and the consoling hills dot- 
ted with houses, are all orchestrated 
into a symphony where _ industrial 
blights are resolved in a deep central 
harmony. Kane painted all of these 
things with the conscious care of a 
humble man who has had no teachers 
and must solve his own difficulties. An 
unfinished canvas, included in the show, 
reveals his deep concern with funda- 
mental framework, how carefully he 
envisioned a painting as a whole, and 
how marked was his demand for struc- 
tural integrity. 

But even the most prosaic streets in 
Pittsburgh had for Kane subtle mel- 
odies somewhat akin to the everyday 
raptures which such writers as Proust 
and Dorothy Richardson discover in 
commonplace things. Looking down 
from his window on cheap shop fronts 
and milk wagons and noisy trams, he 
found glowing color and exciting pat- 
tern. The cobbled street where old St. 
Patrick’s stands had for him an atmos- 


pheric magic as rich in its modest way | 
as byways which Utrillo painted around | 


Sacre Coeur. 


Sometimes Kane wandered out into 


the country a bit. Here he saw a horse | 


leaping with the joys of escape and 
painted almost in miniature the ner- 
vous ecstasy of flanks and head. And 
then he discovered little hills and farm- 
houses where even the windows were 
lit with a strange inner glow. There 
were children, too, playing in the snow; 
little girls with their dolls, and a farm- 
er and his wife returning from the 
fields. These little figures, despite their 
almost nonchalant air of having wan- 
dered into the picture, are often seen 
with amazing rightness. 

Probably the gayest days of Kane's 
life were those when the Scots gathered 
at Kennywood. He describes the scene 
with the gusto of a little boy who has 
just returned from a picnic. And then, 
of course, his brother Patrick, who was 








The ArT News 


“NADAR ELEVATING PHOTOGRAPHY TO THE HEIGHTS OF ART” 


By DAL 


IMIER 


This lithograph is included in the exhibition of the artist’s work in this 
medium, opening at the Marie Sterner Galleries on February 4. 


privileged to wear the colorful uniform 
of the Black Watch, was a distinctly 
romantic Kane painted a large 
picture of him in full regalia. But when 
decided to do a self-portrait, the 
problem was different. He stripped to 
the waist, gazed intently into the mir- 
ror, and was not afraid of the strange 
piercing look that he found in his own 
eyes. He worried a little about anatomy 
ind was at great pains to disclose veins 
and ligaments as well as soul. The dis- 
secting paint brush, traveling over the 
irms and throat, has a certain pathos. 
The face, with its hard and stubborn 
idealism, marking the planes in sharp 
ridges, unforgettable as that of 
some Italian primitive.—M. M. 


asset. 


he 


is as 


NOGUCHI 


Marie Harriman Gallery 

Not content with a superb mastery of 
the sculptor’s technique, shown to fine 
advantage in the terra cotta of Conger 
with 
equal success the modern possibilities 


Goodyear, Noguchi has explored 


of form. Few artists have a greater com- 
mand of the to gained 
from the treatment of surfaces, whether 


subtleties be 


in marble, as in the classic countenance | 
| of Clare Boothe Brokaw; in ebony, seen 


in the figure of the black boy; in chrome 
nickel steel used for the head of Immo 
Gulden; or in the simple lignum vitae 
of the head of Lillian Palmedo. And 
yet, it would seem, Noguchi still seeks 
some spring of vital force in the decay 
of civilization around him. Such a 
work as “Death,” a lynching executed 
in chromium after a photograph in the 
International Labor Defense, clearly 
originates in such dissatisfaction. In 
place of life it contains rather the spark 
derived from the impact of artificially 
engendered activity upon the high ten- 
sion wires of our modern intellect. 
“Play Mountain” seems to indicate a 
natural desire to expand into a wider 
field. From the architectural point of 
view, something may be said for this 
model playground which, however, re- 
minds us too forcibly of the approach 


to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art to 
give unalloyed pleasure. Neither the 
physical nor psychological implications 
seem too good. In addition to the bumps 
which the concrete gradations hold in 
store, it suggests a picture of life me- 
chanically conceived as a series of care- 
fully measured steps, not calculated to 
provide a healthy incentive to the 
young. 

It is naturally a great temptation to 
irge the artist to put behind him the 
ybvious fascinations of contemporary 
life, with all its dependence upon the 
intellectual substitutes for living, and 
to seek to renew experience with the 
finest Eastern traditions, so rich in 
inner vitality as to make a travesty of 
the mechanical excitements of our own 
day.—L. E. 


KENNETH HAYES MILLER 


'Rehn Galleries 


The eternal bargain days of Four- 
teenth Street remain very nearly the 
same and even such a faithful observer 
|of this quarter as Mr. Kenneth Hayes 
| Miller must eventually try to escape 
from the monotony or the vulgarity of 
his milieu. In the present show at the 
Rehn Galleries, there 
charming frames of carved and faded 
gold, but most of them again enshrine 


ladies who cannot afford to diet rushing | 
for more bargains in out-sizes. | 


about 
Since Mr. Miller has already left a 
rather complete record of this phase of 
our civilization to posterity, it is a re 
lief to find two paintings in the current 
|show which reveal new trends. One of 
these deals with saleswomen, but a new 
note of tenderness and pity softens the 
harsh bravado of the usual forms and 
modeling, while the strident color sud- 
denly resolves itself into subtly modu- 
lated browns. Tks other canvas, ‘“Be- 
hind the Venetian Blinds,” almost con- 
vinces one that Mr. Miller has been sub- 


these years. There is a definite ele- 
gance in some of the still life passages 
and the draughtsmanship is sensitive 
and expressive.—M. M. 





jecting us to unnecessary suffering all | 


CHARLES HOPKINSON 


Arden Gallery 

The exhibition of portraits of Ameri 
can educators by Charles Hopkinson at 
the Arden Gallery 


show as one 


Is as 


impressive a 
could wish to see. Twenty 
one figures are represented, all presi 
dents or professors of leading colleges 
or schools. The gracious dignity of the 
pine-paneled and truly 
rering list of patrons provide a perfect 
setting for the series. One question ob 
rudes itself. Why is only one woman 
be found in this august assembly 
Marion Edwards Park, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, is the only member 
of her sex to join the of such 
distinguished educators the late 
Charles W. Eliot, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
and Governor Wilbur L. Cross. Is it that 
lady educators have less human vanity, 
or do the funds at their disposal not 
permit them to exercise it? Whatever it 
the lack is to be regretted. 

Mr. Frank Crowninshield has written 
the introduction to the catalog, and we 
cannot do better than to reprint here 
certain of his comments. “Almost the 
first feeling one has,” writes Mr. Crown- 
inshield, “in seeing a group of his por- 
traits, is a sense of the reality of the 
sitters, their vividness and the very ap- 
parent truth of their gestures. The sec- 
ond feeling a realization of their 
rich and harmonious color, for Hopkin- 
son's palette has a range and distine- 
tion that is rarely met with among con- 
temporary portrait painters... ."’"—L. E. 


rooms a 
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ranks 


as 


Is, 


is 


MODERN AMERICAN 
GROUP 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 


Except for Nicholas Vasilieff, whose 


color is flavored 


with a Matisse-like 
gayety, the sextet of American mod- 
erns now on view at the Ehrich-New- 


house Galleries seem threatened by a 
pervading melancholy of mood and 
color. Enzo Baccante finds his escape 
in a sharp and compactly designed still 
life of tools, which stands out as one 
of the best paintings in the show. Hen- 
ry A. Botkin also strikes a note of white 
magic in the surrounding blue and 
green sadness with an_ interesting 
painting of musical clowns. Irwin D. 
Hoffman is at his best in closely 
massed figure compositions, but as yet 
the modeling is inferior to the sense of 
design. Of the three scenes by Miron 
Sokols, “Fishermen’s Alley’ comes 
closest to the atmospheric mood sought 
by the artist. Despite Gallic flavor, 
there is a zest and a freshness of tone 
and brush stroke in Vasilieff’s work 
which is refreshing.—M. M. 


JACOB 
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MARY DIGNAM 


Durand-Ruel Galleries 
The 


ham 


Canadian artist, Mary E 


Dig- 
Durand- 


Ruel’s until February 9, shows a group 


who is. exhibiting 
of some thirty paintings depicting the 
Northern 


observation of a 


and woods 


\ close 


lakes ot Canada 


and realistic 
locale especially rich in natural beauty 
of all the 
foliage 


the 


characteristic 
The 


bright 


is works on 


view autumn 


vivid ot 


woods, with glow 


ot sumac 


flame 
of 


lands¢ apes 


and the of maple leaves, appear 


in many the most striking of these 


Of several compositions in 
liked 
in 


quieter mood, we 


Lake” 
a greater feeling for space values than 
usually appears in Miss Dignam’s work 
\utumn and summer scenes among the 
Canadian marshes and lakes starred 
with water lilies are other subjects 
which the artist interprets with espe- 
cial sympathy M. M 


espec ially 


Birches and which there is 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ACQUIRES A DURER 


LONDON. 
painting 


Albrecht Direr’s famous 
“Das Rosenkranzfest” has 
the Czechoslovak 
Government from the Monastery of the 
White Canons at Strahov, the Prague 
‘orrespondent of the London Times 
reports. The picture has been handed 
over to the State Gallery in Prague and 


been purchased by 


will shortly be on view. In exchange 
for the picture the Government handed 
over to the monastery a woodland prop- 
near Freiwaldau, in the 
estimated value of which is about £75,- 
000, This property came into the pos- 


erty Silesia, 


session of the Government under the 
Land Reform Act. 
“Das Rosenkranzfest’” was on view 


at the Diirer exhibition at Nuremberg 
in 1928, when transport and exhibition 
risks were covered by an insurance 
policy of 5,000,000m. (£250,000 at par). 

“Das Rosenkranzfest” was painted as 
an altar piece by Diirer in 1506 during 
a stay in Venice, and remained there 
in the church of Saint-Bartolommeo 
until 1600, when it came into the pos- 
session of Rudolf II., who was such a 
Diirer enthusiast that he had the paint- 
ing carried to Prague by “four strong 
men” to protect it against damage. In 
1631 it was moved to Vienna and suf- 
fered some damage. It has been in the 
possession of the Monastery of Strahov, 
overlooking the city of Prague, since 
1793. 


HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 West 54th Street 


are some very | 


OLD COINS 


New York 


and MEDALS 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVA (Swiss) 





VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 


12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 


MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, ! 


} 


DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 








ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 


FINE FRENCH PAINTINGS 





LONDON 
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Religious Painting | 
In Important Show 
At Fogg Museum 


CAMBRIDGE. The famous and| 
important exhibition of Russian icons | 


prepared by the Central Institute in 


Moscow in 1927 and later exhibited in 
various European cities, London, New 
York, Boston, and others, was a reve- 
lation to most of the world. The very 


small exhibition of Byzantine and Rus- 
religious paintings recently held 


sian 

at the Fogg Museum could not, of 
course, lay claims for any such great- 
ness or completeness as the Institute 
show, but could, indeed, be said to be 


the result of the interest started by that 
earlier and superb showing. 


The art of icon painting offers per- 
haps the most ancient and continuous 
tradition to be found in Europe. Its 


source is the art of Byzantium, and its 
history continues for about seven cen- 
turies. Thus in this small group shown 
at the Fogg Museum there was offered 
a chance to see once again the beauties 
of this age-long tradition. 

Be it remembered that the hand of 
the Church at all lying 
heavy on the painters of these panels. 


was times 
The icons as emblems of religious ideas 
for devotional stimulation were, from 
the XIth century down to the XIXth, 
painted in rigidly controlled monastery 
artist allowed 
Thus 
the work turned out century after cen- | 
tury to the 
“Tcehine” or iconostasis 


schools where the was 


no freedom for self expression. 


small 
many 


decorate great or 
in the 
churches of Russia has, despite various | 
for 
broad generalization, for subordinating 
the details to the interest of the whole, 
and for genuine monumentality. The 
work is, in truth, the offspring of Byzan- 
tine wall painting. Although adhering 
to the Byzantine formulae, the Russian 
artists did make variations and ‘“‘devel- 


minor new influences, capacity 


oped new color harmonies and relied 
on them to express directly their imagi- 
native convictions.” 

Thanks to the great generosity of a} 
most important of the icons were shown 
publicly for the first time. The most | 
important panel that depicting 
the Archangel Gabriel which in treat-| 
ment, feeling, and color suggests close | 


few friends of the Museum, sume of the 


was 


affiliations with the medallion angels | 
Orans” from 


Saint Saviour Monastery near Yaroslav. | 


in the majestic “Virgin 


Though damaged by past neglect, the} 
fundamentally plastic swing of the 
drapery and the broad treatment of the} 
head point to an early and excellent 
tradition of the Novgorod School of 
the late XIIth century or early XIIIth. 
The icon showing “The Old Testa-| 
ment Trinity” was of equal importance, | 
though later in date, being middle XVth 
century. This particular panel has def- 
inite affiliations with one of the great- 
est of the icon painters, Andrei Ru- 
blyov, who in the XVth century made 
a synthesis of Byzantine and Russian | 
elements. Although probably not by his 
hand, the painting closely follows his 
traditions, in the linear quality of the 
drapery, the glowing color and compo- 
sition. The subject of this most inter- 
esting panel is related in the eighteenth | 
chapter of Genesis, but the origin of | 
its strangely theological interpretation 
is said to have come from the monas- 
tery school of Troitse-Sergieva Lavra. 
Larger in size is the amazing icon of 
the Moscow School, showing St. George 
mounted on horseback slaying the 
dragon. No maiden appears, as in the 
Western European story, but the hand 
of God, raised in benediction, appears 
from a black and yellow-ringed cloud 
in the upper right corner. The naive 
quality of the drawing is enhanced by 
the arrangement of horse and rider 
above the dragon with seeming uncon- 
cern, and the leisurely manner in which 
St. George slays the monster. This par- 


ticular panel was perhaps the most 
attractive icon shown. The Russian | 
hagiology place Saint George’s en- 


counter with the dragon near the town 
of Virit (Beyrut) in Syrophaenicia, and 
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“PAINTING” 


By JOAN MIRO 


Recently acquired by the Gallery of Living Art, New York University, 
from the Pierre Matisse Gallery, where a one-man show of the artist’s work 
is now current. 


regards it as a posthumous miracle. 
Late XVIth century though the exhib- 
ited panel probably is, the style is di- 
rectly traceable back to an earlier ex- 
ample shown in the great 1927 Central 
Institute exhibition. 

The comparison of the later Greek or 
Byzantine paintings in the Fogg exhi- 
bition with such panels of the Russian 
schools as may have been mentioned 
above, was of the utmost interest and 
value for the student. 
both groups having been the same, the 
changes which developed due to 
various outside influences creeping into 
the parent style bring about, in the 
final analysis, those differences between 
the Russian and Byzantine School 
which Roger Fry expresses so well by 
saying: “I find Russian Art far more 
remote from me than the Byzantine Art 
out of which it came. For Byzantine 
Art, though it actually created almost 
all the symbolic expressions which the 
Russians were destined to take over, 
treated them with a less feverish in- 
tensity and intimacy of emotion. The 
Byzantine artist seems to have regarded 


them indeed with a certain objectivity | 
|as forming part of a pageant and cere- 


monial.” 

Of the Greek or Byzantine tradition 
is the superb but badly damaged Ma- 
donna and Child of the XVIth century. 
This beautiful and intriguing panel 
has been said to be as early as the 


PEIPING 
CHINA 


The source for | 


the | 


XIIIth century, but considerable evi- 
dence exists tending to prove a later 
date. The beauty, however, of this 
“chaste wreck,” and the delicacy of the 
draughtsmanship made the panel one 
of the outstanding items of the exhibi- 
tion. It is of considerable interest, too, 
to recall that Count Gnoli in 1928, when 
viewing this picture, considered that it 
had been executed in Italy by a Greek 
artist whose training had been softened 
by the influence there of the less reac- 
tionary schools. 

Indeed, to further show the strong 
effects of Western European styles on 
the Byzantine tradition, there was ex- 
hibited a panel depicting “Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane.” Here is a pic- 
ture painted undoubtedly by a pure 
“Greek” who, in the painting of the 
human figures, could not hide his early 
training. In the painting of the land- 
scape, however, the style is almost com- 
pletely Venetian with its pleasant and 
colorful details. It may well be imagined 
that the artist of this XVIth century 
panel formed very probably part of the 
numerous Greek colony at Venice. 

Thus if one journeyed to Cambridge 
to view this small collection and found 
it difficult to conceive the mental atti- 
tude of the Russion and Byzantine 
artist, one could, however, ‘‘meet on the 
common ground of the splendid deco- 
rative inventions and unforgettable 
harmonies of color.” 
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| What enlarged interior, A. E 


N. Y. U. GALLERY 
REHANGS EXHIBIT 


The Gallery of Living Art at New 
York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, has been entirely re- 


hung in a freshly decorated and some- 
. Gallatin, 
director, announced recently. Twelve 
new acquisitions comprise works by 
Arp, Braque, Hélion, six by Léger, two 
by Picasso, and one by Torres-Garcia. 

“While the collection is especially 
strong in the work of Picasso, repre- 
sented by fourteen works; Léger by 
eleven; Braque by eight; and Gris by 
seven; these artists being considered 
the outstanding figures, the Gallery of 
Living Art has always been greatly in- 
terested in exploration,” the director 


stated. Sixteen Americans, represented | 


by twenty-eight paintings and water- 


colors are included in the collection. In| 


the new installation a feature has been 
made of the watercolors of Marin, De- 
muth and Sheeler. 


CHICAGO TO HOLD 
PRINT EXHIBITION 


CHICAGO.—The Third International 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, 
organized by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in cooperation with the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, will open on March 
21 and be on view until June 2. Prints 
of recent date not formerly shown at 
the Art Institute are eligible for entry. 
The Jury of Selection will be chosen by 
the Committee on Prints and Drawings 
of the Art Institute and will include a 
member of the Chicago Society of Etch- 
ers. 

Among the awards are the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prize of $75, and 
the Chicago Society of Etchers Prize 
of $50 for the best print by a member 
of the Society, the print then to become 
the Society’s property. Prints to the 
value of $200 will be selected by a com- 
mittee as a gift to the Department of 
Prints and Drawings of the Art Institute 
| from the Chicago Society of Etchers. 
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| 
CATALOGS ESSENTIAL | 
| 


One of the more unfortunate results 
of the past few years of financial strin- | 
gency is the elimination in some in- 
stances of catalogs for important mu- 
seum exhibitions by way of curtailing | 
AS 


frequency of this procedure, we become 


expenses. the 


we note increasing | 
more firmly convinced that it is a short- 
sighted economy. We are well aware 
that 


drastically reduced that it requires all 


museum budgets have been so| 
the energy and ingenuity of directors 


to organize exhibitions of desirable 
size and quality, and that, in a meas- 
ure, they are justified in applying the 
full resources at their command to the 
actual organization needs. We would, 
also, be the first to admit that miracles 
have been worked by many of the in- 
stitutions whose financial aid has all 
air. On the 
other hand, to do away with exhibition 


of 


but evaporated into thin 


catalogs for the sake a compara- 
tively small saving involves so many 
grave disadvantages that the practice 
drops out of the category of financial 
into that of 


economy moral extrava- 


gance. 

If the museum can find absolutely 
no means of providing catalogs for its 
exhibitions, surely in every city there 
must be a group of persons sufficiently 
interested in art who either individu- 
ally or collectively might well assume 
the responsibility of meeting the emer- 
It the 
of friends to 


gency. is not always within 


power of the museum 


make substantial contributions either 
of art objects or funds for the purchase 


thereof. Yet the establishment 


of a} 
small fund for catalog expenses would 
offer these supporters an opportunity | 





for rendering a service, the influences | 
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“LA MONTAGNE” (1934-1935) 


This important work is included in 


of which would be more extended than 


they could possibly suspect. 

However much a fine exhibition may 
redound to the credit and prestige of a 
museum, the fact remains that the pri- 
mary purpose of any exhibition is the 
benefit of the public. And although in 
the of 


goers may require nothing more than 


matter modern art, gallery- 


the printed labels on pictures for their 


understanding and pleasure, it is ob- 
the of the 


expression of a past 


viously otherwise in case 
arts which are an 
day and age. Here, the general public 
needs some guidance in looking, some 
direction in thinking, 


the full advantage. 


if it is to derive 
A small, well illus- 
trated booklet with illuminating intro- 
ductory remarks, such as that provided 
for the recent Survey of French Paint- 
ing at the Baltimore Museum, is a truly 
effective medium for making an exhi- 
bition intelligible and hence enjoyable 
for that public which comes out of cu- 
riosity and a half-suppressed desire for 
information. ‘ 
Furthermore, in consideration of the 


enormous amount of effort 


expended 


by museum staffs in organizing an ex- | 


hibition and the generous cooperation 
lenders, it seems little 
enough to ask that there be a perma- 
nent 


received from 


record preserved of what repre- 
sents an absolutely unique assemblage 
of examples of art. That there exists a 
real demand for such records has been 
repeatedly manifested by the requests 
from institutions throughout the coun- 
try for catalogs of museum shows to be 
kept in their files. The de luxe catalog 
prepared for the recent exhibition of 
Master Drawings at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo was rightly re- 
garded as a definite contribution to the 
literature of the subject and no warn- 
ing spectre of extravagance stood in 
the way of its purchase in centers far 
distant from Buffalo. 

If potential subscribers to a catalog 
fund need persuasion beyond the ab- 
stract values already indicated, let it be 
demonstrated that the advertising 
power of a good catalog is an important 
aid to any museum. It is likewise true 
that when a small charge is made for 


goodly portion of the expense involved 
in the production. These are practical 
considerations, but their weight is 
trivial in comparison to the moral need 
involved. 





| which it was the thirteenth, but for any 
catalogs, the public gladly defrays a/| 





next issue. 


Sir Alec Martin 
Now in New York 
Ona Short Visit 


Sir Alec Martin, who is a part- 
ner in the firm of Christie’s, and 
holds many important positions 
in the art world in England, is in 
this country on a visit of a few 
weeks’ duration. It will be remem- 
that Sir Alec 
Knighthood in the King’s New 
Year list of honors in 1934, as a re- 
ward for the many and varied 
services which he had rendered to 
art. In addition to being a trus- 
tee of the Wallace collection, Sir 
Alec is Hon. Secretary of the Na- 
tional Arts Collections Fund and 
Governor and Guardian of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland. 


bered received a 


IT SEEMS THAT 


The old-time procedures of getting 


|ahead in art are no longer to be fol- 


lowed the 
young painter. Mr. Allen Saalburg, who 
is doing the new murals for the Arsenal | 
in Central Park, came to the attention 
of his patrons by decorating the pop-| 
corn carrettino at the He then 
went on to some rococo lions and uni- | 
corns and mid-Victorian 
around the bar in the 


religiously by ambitious 


ZOO. 


a barouche 
Tavern-on-the- 
Green. Now this thirty-five-year-old art- 
ist is apparently all set for a brilliant | 
mural future. It all goes to show that in 
these glad, mad days even a popcorn 


cart can be a stepping stone to Higher 
Things. 


* * * 


The exhibition of Contemporary 
American Industrial Art: 1934, recent- | 
ly on view at the Metropolitan Museum, | 
drew an attendance of 139,261 during | 
a run of sixty-three days. And this, ac- | 
cording to the Bulletin report, is not | 
only the largest recorded attendance | 
for any of the industrial art series, in 








exhibition of corresponding length held 
in the Museum. 
a * * 


Despite the space devoted to the| 
Hauptmann case, The New York Times 
is just full of stories about murals 
these days. Not only Central Park, but 


the Princeton Gym, too, is going very 
arty. In a series of no less than thir- 
teen wall decorations, with the orange 
and black of the Alma Mater dominat- 
ing the color harmony, Mr. William 
Yarrow has glorified the prowess of the 
Princeton teams. The is, 


series we 


gather, keyed to an optimistic note and | 


whatever the aesthetic merits of the 
decorations may be, students seem to 
believe that they will have a consola 
tory effect on occasions when the 


teams meet defeat. This, undoubtedly | 


is bringing art into the sphere of moral 
influence, for in the far distant days 
when we went to football games, liquid 
solace was generally considered quite 
efficacious enough. 
7 * +o 

Professor Albert Einstein unwitting- 
ly kept the Museum of Modern Art open 
an hour and fifteen minutes past its 
closing time of 5 p. m., when as The 
New York Times neatly phrases it, 
“visitors are ejected courteously but 


firmly.’’ With rare perspicacity Mr. E. J.| 


Tremp at the information desk recog- 
nized Einstein, promptly telephoned 
museum executives and got immediate 


action. No other visitors were admitted | 


to the building but all the lights were 


| left burning and the guards were kept 
|}on duty as long as Professor Einstein 


cared to remain. 

“After all, one must have a little 
pleasure for one’s self without giving 
it away,” 
the Professor’s only utterance. 

* * 7 

Rogers Groups are again coming into 
the limelight after having 
somewhat from public favor for a 
number of years. A recently published 
book on the creator of these popular 
anecdotal sculptures of the last cen- 


| tury has been published by Goodspeed 


& Company. In an interesting review 
which appeared in last Sunday’s New 
York Times we were especially im- 
pressed by various statistics regarding 
the most popular subjects. “The Char- 
ity Patient,” “Playing Doctor,” “Fetch- 
ing the Doctor” and “The Foundling” 
were apparently “much used for deco- 
rating doctors’ offices; in fact, the 
Medical Record advertised them.” 


ARTS CLUB MAKES 
ANNUAL AWARDS 


Prizes totaling $300 and two medals 
were recently awarded in conjunction 
with the annual exhibition of paintings 
and sculptures by members of the Na- 
tional Arts Club. The three cash prizes 
of $100 each were given to Ivan G. Olin- 
sky for his painting, “Leonora”; Ed- 
mund Greacen for his painting, ‘‘Pal- 
aces in the Night,” and Stirling Calder 
for his sculpture, “A Woman.” Arthur 
W. Woelfie won the National Arts Club 
medal for his painting, “Portrait,’”’ while 
a similar award was made for Georg 
Lober’s sculpture, “Sundial.” 





was, according to The Times, | 


slipped | 


By LACHAISE 


the retrospective exhibition of the artist's work on view at the Museum of Modern Art, which will be reviewed in our 


| alain elas cae s siiigls 


CORRESPONDENCE 





or 


January 18, 1935. 


Dear Mr. Frankel: 


The editorial on Museum Hours in 
Tur Arr NEws of December 29 invites 
icorrection of the statement that no mu- 
seums are regularly open in the eve- 
ning. May I offer the following notes? 

At the present time at least three pub- 
lic museums are open every night un- 
| til ten o'clock. Five that we know of are 
|}open two or three nights a week; and 
| half a dozen or more are open one night. 
Like the Newark Museum, which you 
|mention, there are others that used to 
| be open evenings, but have had to short- 
en their hours—temporarily, no doubt. 
| Also, like the Museum of Modern Art, 
many museums open occasionally for 


evening lectures, special exhibitions, 
and concerts. 
Specifically, museums open every 


night are: Department of Fine Arts of 
ithe Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Muse- 
um, and the Davenport Art Museum. In 
addition there are several museums in 
\library buildings—at Laurel, Mississip- 
pi, and New Britain, Connecticut, for ex- 
ample—that keep something like li- 
brary hours. Also there may be others 
like the Museum for the Arts of Deqora- 
tion at Cooper Union, keeping pace with 
a night school. 

The Buffalo Museum of Science and 
the Cleveland Museum of Art are open 
on three nights; the American Museum 
|of Natural History, the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, and the John Herron Art Insti- 
itute, on two nights. Among the muse- 
ums that make one night stands are 
the Seattle Art Museum, which plays 
colored lights over its building, and the 
| little Chamberlain Memorial Museum at 
| Three Oaks, Michigan, where the popu- 
lation is only 1,300. Others are in Buf- 
falo, Davenport, Milwaukee, Toledo and 
| Worcester. 

Among the special occasions for 
which some museums are Open irregu- 
larly at night is that of classes for 
adults. This very appropriate adjust- 
ment is reported by the Lyman Allyn 
Museum of New London, Connecticut, 
among others. It is interesting to note 
that twenty-two out of thirty museums 
on the list from which these notes are 
prepared are museums of art. 

You are right, of course, in saying 
that many more museums should be 
open when working people can make 
use of them. If ten times as many insti- 
tutions as are mentioned here were 
open every night, we would be well on 
our way toward what ought to be. How- 
ever, it is good that we have taken the 
first step, and much credit is due to the 
museums that have led off. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) L. V. COLEMAN, 


Director, The American Association of 
Museums, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PAINTINGS IN MACDONALD SALE AT CHRISTIE'S 





“AN OLD WATCH-TOWER AT 


THE MOUTH OF A RIVER” 


By JAN VAN GOYEN 


DENVER CURATOR 
DISCUSSES AIMS 


Mr. Donald J. 
paintings in 


DENVER. 
curator ol 
Art 
achieved during 
to 1935: 

“The 


activity for the Denver Art Museum in 


Baer, 
the Denver 
the progress 


1934 and looks ahead 


Museum, surveys 


year 1935 promises increasing 
several different directions. During the 
past year we were greatly handicapped 
by not being able to keep our galleries 
in the City and County Bldg. open on 
a full-day schedule. The new schedule 
which will remedy this situation will 
be announced to the public shortly and 
will go into effect at the beginning of 
the 

“In spite of our various difficulties | 


year. 


during 1934, our collections have been | 
enlarged in several of the departments. 
At present we have excellent prospects 
of adding still more material within 
the very near future. Except for the} 
Dill bequést, the museum has no fund 
for purchase of acquisitions. Practi- 
cally all additions made during the 
past year have come through gift or 
loan. 

“Due to some misunderstanding, it 
has been assumed that the Denver Art 
Museum is devoted exclusively to the | 
exhibition and collection of paintings. 
While this is partly true of the shows 
at Chappell House, it is absolutely un- | 
true of the galleries in the City and 
County Bldg., which house and ex- 
hibit several thousand pieces, of which 
only a small percentage is pictures. To | 
be more explicit, there are two rooms | 
devoted to Oriental collections, two} 
more to furniture, one of the finest | 
galleries of Indian art in the world, | 
and numerous other pieces on display | 
Which are not even remotely connected | 
with painting as a specialized subject. | 

“Tf we may be allowed to restate our | 
platform, we are positively interested | 
in regional development, which means | 
we will continue to show the work of| 
our own artists. Also, during 1935, we 
will have a few rather important exhi- 


| 
| 
bitions from the outside... . 


“Inasmuch as the Denver Art Mu-| 
seum receives city support, it is our} 
aim that this institution not be 


con- 
ducted for the limited few, but rather | 
to offer both public and artist an im-| 
personal meeting ground. Of the thou-| 
sands of people who attend exhibitions, | 
public lectures and _ organizational | 
meetings in either Chappell House or| 
the galleries, few of them have an in-| 
terest in art alone. They are of no lim-| 
ited set or circle, but are relating their | 
Varied interests with art. 
“As for our own critical, or hyper-| 
critical, attitude, we are much less 
apt to lapse into unnecessary criticism 
than many of our public. This is just 
the long way around for saying that 
we have good intentions, a kind heart 
and attempt to practice restraint.” 





/on her face. 


ithe 


jin 


“PORTRAIT OF JULIA BOSVILLE, 
VICOUNTESS DUDLEY & WARD” 


By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. 


R. A. 


The fine works are features of the auction to be held in London on February 22 


Christie’s to Sell 
Macdonald Art 
On February 22 


LONDON.—Four fine works of Nico- 
las Lancret, long hidden in the collec- 
tion of Sir Godfrey Macdonald of the 


Isles, descendant of the famous Donald 
who figured so prominently in early 
Scottish history, will be sold at Chris- 
99 


tie’s on February 22. Dated previous 
to tue salon of 1741, at which time the 
engravings of Lar- 
messin were shown, these examples de- 
pict charming scenes of daily life in the 
“Grand Siecle.” “Le Matin’ 


lady serving tea in her 


the paintings by 


shows a 
boudoir to a 
young Abbe, whose nervousness is quite 
apparent, and arouses some amusement 
in the maid standing at her mistress’ 
side, holding some Alencon lace. An- 
other entitled “Le 
Midi,” ladies and gentlemen 
are relaxation 
hours, 


is a garden 
in which 
enjoying 


scene 


during the 
the _ third, 
“L’Apres-Diner,” shows a group passing 


noonday while 
the evening at the gaming table, placed 
under the in the 
Soiree” presents five 


trees air. “La 
ladies about to 


bathe by moonlight, dressed for the oc- 


open 


;}casion in filmy white garments. 


From the same distinguished owner 


come, among others, a landscape by van 


Goyen, of whom Mr. A. C. R. Carter 
makes the amusing comment that he 


lost a fortune bulb-growing, and a Jan 
Steen painting depicting the return of 


a bridal couple from church. Two Rey- 


nolds portraits are typical of the mas- | 


ter. That of Julia Bosville, Viscountess 
Dudley and Ward is mentioned in the 
leading publications and was engraved 
by James Watson. Painted in 1773-4-6, 
the subject wears a white muslin dress 
of decollete cut and sits resting, her 
elbow on a table, a pensive expression 


Miss Annabella Wentworth, painted in 


The second work depicts | 


1761-62, also mentioned in Graves and | 
Cronin. In addition to the Jan Steen, | 


Dutch paintings include work by Wil- 
lem van de Velde, Wouwerman, David 
Teniers and Salomon van Ruisdael. 
Two hunting pictures by 
the property of Victor Emanuel, 
of Rockingham Castle, will be offered 


Morland, | 
osq., : : M . 
|expert is a portrait of Mrs. Stewart by 


in the same sale, which includes works | 


taken from a wide variety of schools. 


|The Morlands, entitled “Going to the 
and “The Death,” are typical of | 


Meet,” 
best English sporting pictures. 
Formerly in the collection of Robert 
A. D. Fleming, 
Ralph Richardson’s 
“The Death” is also illustrated in For 
Hunting, Lonsdale Library, 1930. Other 


hunting subjects from the same source} 


include “A View of the Quorn Coun- 


isq., they are mentioned | 
publication. | 


| 













Royal Academy 
To Hold Exhibit 
Of Chinese Art 


LONDON. 
exhibition of Chinese art will be 
held at the Royal Academy from 
November next March, 1936, 
under the auspices of the British 
and Chinese governments. Exam- 
ples illustrating the culture and 
art of China from earliest times 
down to the beginning of the 
XIXth century will chosen 
jointly by experts of both nations 
and will inelude paintings, cal- 
ligraphy, pottery and porcelain, 
bronzes, jades, textiles and 
lacquer. Historic treasures of the 
Peking Palace, never seen in Eu- 
rope, will be shown with rare ob- 
jects from private and public col- 
lections in Europe and America. 
An executive committee, with the 


-A comprehensive 


to 




















be 


Earl of Lytton as chairman, is in 
charge of the organization of the 
exhibition, while a committee has 
been appointed in China to make 
a preliminary selection of exhib- 
its. Members of the latter com- 
mittee will come to England later 
in the year to cooperate with 
those in charge in London, while 
four members of the English 
group will visit China, Japan and 
America in the Spring in the in- 
terests of the exhibition. 


trated in the catalog of the Loan Exhi- 
bition of Sporting Pictures, 1931, and 
in the before-mentioned volume For 
Hunting. 

Among the other properties in 
auction two portraits by Beechey 
tract attention. One of H. R. H. Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent, Colonel of the 
Royal Regiment of Foot and Governor | 
of Gibraltar, was formerly in the col- 
lection of the Duc de Vendome, and was 
described and illustrated in the Bur- 
lington Magazine, December, 1927. Mr. 
W. Robert’s certi:icate goes with the 
painting. Authenticated by the same 


the 
at- 


Romney, showing the lady dressed in a 
white silk dress with black bodice, 
painted against an architectural back- 
ground. Outstanding among the paint- 
ings of other schools is a crucifixion 


lattributed by Berenson to Bernardino 


Luini. This work was formerly in the 
Crispi Gallery, Milan, and is illus- 
trated in Professor A. Venturi’s volume 
on the collection. 

Catalogs of the sale have arrived and 
may be consulted at the offices of TuE 


try,” by Sartorius, which was illus-| Art NEWS. 


|expectations of advantage 
| source, 


Hogarth Paintings 
In London Hospital 
Recently Restored 


LONDON.—An interesting instance 
of the remarkable manner in which 
England cares for her pictures is afford- 
ed by the recent restoration of Ho- 
decorations in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 
sonal supervision of 
honorary 


garth’s 


Sir Alec Martin, 
secretary of the National 
Art-Collections Fund, Messrs. G. Clark 
& Sons removed about seven coats of 
varnish from the depictions of “The 
Good Samaritan” and “The Pool of 
Bethesda,” revealing the original 
brightness of the colors. The cost of 
the restoration was defrayed by Lord 
Bearstead and Lord Duveen. An ac- 
count of the decorations appeared in a 
recent issue of the London Times, 
from which we reprint a portion: 
Until now, partly owing to their ob- 
scured condition, very few people have 
been aware of the existence of these 
efforts of Hogarth in “The grand man- 
ner,’ said to be his most 
works. Their origin is best told in his 
own words. “Before I had done any- 
thing of much consequence in this walk 
(i.e., painting and engraving Modern 
Moral Subjects) I entertained some 
hopes of succeeding in what the puf- 
fers in books call ‘the great style of His- 
tory Painting’; so that without having 
had a stroke of this ‘grand business be- 


Under the direct per- | 


“THE BRIDAL COUPLE’S RETURN FROM CHURCH” 
By JAN STEEN 


TEXTILE WRITING 
IS TRANSLATED 


BOSTON.—Inscriptions on several 
fragments of Egypto-Arabic textiles in 
the Boston Museum Collection, relat- 
ing them to the Royal Household of 
the Caliphs at Cairo and Baghdad, have 
just been translated. They have long 
formed an important part of the col- 
lection since they were discovered 
some years ago in Egyptian burying 
grounds. 

The textiles, dating from the Xth 
century A.D., are of linen with bands 





|of silk tapestry inscriptions in Kufic 
| lettering. They were doubtless made 


ambitious | to 


in the Royal Workshops at Tinnis near 
Port Said. Several are inscribed with 
the names of the Fatimid Caliphs, suc- 
cessors to the famous Haroun-al-Ra- 
shid. It is thought that they were used 
as turbans, or arm bands, by mem- 
bers of the Caliph’s household. The in- 
scriptions were merely gestures of ap- 
preciation a recognition of the Ca- 
liph’s supreme power as a ruler. 

Two of the most interesting inscrip- 
tions relate the textiles directly to 
Aziz and his son, Hakim, Fatimid Ca- 
liphs of Cairo, who traced their descent 
Fatima, daughter of Mohammed. 
One inscription reads: “In the name 


| of God, the compassionate, the merci- 


fore, I quitted small portraits and fa- | 


miliar conversations, and. with a smile 
at my own temerity, commenced His- 
tory Painting, and on a great staircase 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital painted 
two Scripture stories, ‘The Pool of 
Bethesda’ and ‘The Good Samaritan’, 
with figures seven feet high. These I 


they might serve as a specimen, to 
show that were there an inclination in 
England for encouraging Historical 


| presented to the charity, and thought | 


Pictures, such a first essay might prove | 


the painting of them more easily attain- 
able than is generally imagined.” 

Hogarth goes on to say, that, receiv- 
ing no encouragement, he “dropped all 
from 
and returned to the pursuit 
of his former dealings with the public 
at large. 


” 


In presenting the paintings, in 1737, | 


Hogarth also paid for the decoration 
of the staircase, in harmony with his 


| work, and was made a life governor of 


the hospital. Measuring respectively 
twenty feet, three inches and sixteen 
feet, nine inches wide, by thirteen feet, 
eight inches high, the paintings were 


that | 


| 


both engraved in 1772, the “Pool” by | 


Ravenet and Delatre, the “Samaritan” 


|}away 


by Ravenet and Picot. Owing something, | 


no doubt, to Hogarth’s 
Thornhill, in ease of composition, the 


| paintings are full of frank borrowings 
| from the Old Masters, easily caught up 


into the run of the design and touched 
at critical points with the personal ac- 
cent of the painter. Titian, Murillo, | 


father-in-law, | 


ful, Abu Mansur, El Aziz Billah, the 
mighty through God.” 

The other reads: “In the name of God, 
the compassionate, the merciful, El 
Mansur, El Hakim, Bimari-Allah, rul- 
ing through God’s command, com- 
nander of the faithful, and son of Aziz 
Billah, blessing on him.” Other exam- 
ples in the collection contain the names 
of El Muti and El Muttagi, Abbasid 
Caliphs of Baghdad. 

The Egypto-Arabic textiles in the 
Museum form one of the three im- 
portant collections in the world, the 
other two being in Berlin and Stock- 
holm. They are permanently installed 
in the textile corridor near the rotunda 
on the second floor.—H. H. A. 


Van Dyck, and possibly Rembrandt are 
all indicated, and, by a happy accident 
of the auction room in 1933, the actual 
source of the central group in the 
“Pool” can be identified. 

This, though reversed in composition, 
is taken directly from “Christ at the 
Pool of Bethesda,” by Murillo, which 
was sold at Christie’s out of the Orwell 
Park collection on July 28, 1933, the pur- 
chaser being Mr. Owen Hugh Smith. 
The Murillo, which was brought out of 
Spain by Marshal Soult, was also 
painted for a hospital, that of San 
Jorge, known as “La Caridad,” at 
Seville. No doubt the actual sources 
of other portions of the paintings could 
be identified, but nothing can take 
from the skill with which Ho- 
garth has fused his material, the swing- 
ing baroque composition of the “Pool’’ 


| being particularly remarkable. The sick 


persons in this were probably painted 
from patients of the hospital, and ex- 
perts speak of the truth with which 
symptoms of various diseases are indi- 
cated. 
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} LONDON NOTES 


; By Louise Gordon-Stables 


The Earl of Mun has intro 
luced a bill to provide for the loan ove! 
for the exhibition, of 
pictures belonging to the National Gal 











aste! 


seas purpose ol 


lery and the Tate Gallery, provided 
that they be representative of British 
art. Such pictures may in future be dis 


played in the official residences of our 
ambassadors. It is doubtful whether 
this will be followed up by a decision 
to lend national possessions belonging 
to other schools of painting, the guid 
ing factor in this affair being, of course, 
to increase the prestige in which Brit 
ish painting is held in other countries 
> > - 

Owing to the recent bicentenary of 
the birth of George Romney, there has 
been a considerable revival of interest 


in the details of his career, which 
started at the age of eleven in the 
parental cabinetmaker’s shop as an 


apprentice, proceeded to that of a jour 
neyman portrait-painter and eventual- 
ly brought him to Italian travel and 
then to London practice. The event has 
brought many visitors to the National 
Gallery to study the several examples 
of his art. 

This Gallery is now cooperating 
with the National Gallery of Scotland 
in exchange loans, so that weak spots 
in the collection may from time to 
time be reinforced. At present we have 


on loan, the Raeburn portrait of the 
Macdonell of Glengarry. 
> + . 

No little perturbation is, I under- 


stand being experienced in official 
circles in consequence of a _ rather 
startling theory, enunciated in the col- 
umns of a leading London art publica- 
tion to the effect that a quantity of 
furniture, hitherto classed by respon- 
sible authorities under the heading of 
English or Dutch, is actually derived 
from India. This does not imply that 
the pieces were merely carried out by 
Indian workmen on European lines or 
that they do no more than betray 
traces of Oriental influences. It goes 
much further and definitely assigns to 
them an Indian descent, as well as In- 
dian manufacture. If the point of view 
enunciated by the author, Dr. Vilhelm 
Slomann, be accepted as valid, it will 
mean that certain large groups of fur- 
niture in the English Collection at 
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“VILLAGE STREET” 





The Art News 


By OSSIP LINDE 


This painting is included in the artist’s one man exhibition now on view at 
the Fifth Avenue branch of the Grand Central Art Galleries. 


Fogg Museum Holds Exhibition 


Of Modern 


CAMBRIDGE. 
modern Chinese painting now shown at 


The exhibition of 


the Fogg Museum is of unusual interest 
to persons who are intent on our own 
contemporary work. In London and 
Switzerland 


last shows 
were held which included pictures by 


year similar 


|some of these very artists and which 


were much discussed and admired. But, 
naturally enough, the discussion and ad 


|miration were always in terms of our 


western modernism. It was taken for 


| granted by the European critics that 


the Chinese of today are stirred by the 


familiar doubts of Europe and America 


South Kensington will have to be trans- | 


ferred bodily to the companion Mu- 
seum dedicated to India and all her 
works. But before such a step be 
taken, we may count upon a very live- 
ly and heated controversy. 


and that they are encouraged by a rest- 
less public to experiments similar to 
ours. 

Asa matter of fact, the living Chinese 
painters without exception 
would confess, or boast, that they are 


probably 


in the grip of their ancient tradition, 
seeking only to use its familiar vocabu- 


CHINESE ART 


Rare Famille Verte Club-shaped 
Vase, K’ang Hsi period, 1662- 
1722 A.D. 
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Chinese Paintings 


lary to speak their modern minds. As 
this can hardly be said of many Ameri 
can or European painters, one must ex- 
plain in some other way the fact that 
and West, 
what the same effect on the observer. 


moderns, East have some- 
The truth is that the Chinese painter 
today tries to achieve results like those 
achieved by the “Literary School” of 
XVIith century China but has little of 
the XVIth century integrity of purpose 
or workmanlike point of view. That is 
the sole reason that his results are not 
as successful. It also goes far to ex 
plain our instinct to compare his fum- 
bling with our own. 
Wenuen 


The earlier (literary men) 


were passable poets and expert cal- 
ligraphers, at the very worst. Explor 
ing various mediums, they tried their 
‘prentice hands at which 
should be as swiftly suggestive as their 


Mese, 


sketches 


poems. the best 


ones, were 


RAINS 


GALLERIES 


(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 


12-14 East 49th St. 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Wickersham 2-0220 


suc- 


UR NEW GALLERIES offer the 

finest facilities for the proper 
display of every variety and type of 
furniture, furnishings and works of 
art. Accommodations for seating 
have been greatly increased, with 
greater visibility and comfort com- 
bining toward greater efficiency in 
the conducting of art auctions. 


The large main gallery for gen- 
eral sales is augmented by several 
smaller galleries for the display and 
dispersal of books, prints, and coins. 
A competent department for ap- 
praisals is maintained for valua- 
tion for insurance, transfer taxa- 
tion, liquidation proceedings, or 
for other purposes. 


Invitation is exiended to corre- 
spond with the Galleries to discuss, 
without obligation, any matter per- 
taining to disposa! of fine art prop- 
erties at auction. Those who wish to 
keep posted on the Galleries’ activi- 
ties may have their names placed 
upon the mailing list gratis. 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. E. Harold L. Thompson 





essful: 
were entirely obsessed with the images 


they tried to represent; secondly, be 


cause they were practiced calligraph 


and brushwork been 


ists 


has always 
part of a Chinese poet's equipment; | 
thirdly, because their cultivated public 
was adept at poetry, calligraphy and | 
this sort of allusive and illusive paint 
ins 

undue hu 


mility that made these men label them 


It was neither pride nor 
selves the “Literary School.” This was 
the 
public who patronized them that such 


a mere statement of fact to show 
paintings were not produced by profes 
had a 


different aim and performed a different 


sionals and academicians, who 


service in the community. 
The present show at the Fogg Muse 


um, like the similar one last 


London, is the work of the descendants | 


ft such artists. But today the well 
springs in China are somewhat dried up 
ii happens for the moment that no very 
great soul is struggling to give its mes 
through poetry, calligraphy o1 
“sketches.” Nor is the calligrapher’s art 
so commonly practiced that many poets 
can switch from verse to draughtsman 
ship and find tne tool sharpened to their 
hand. Moreover, the public in China is 
sensitive and informed, the de 
mand is not so general nor does it come 
from persons so critical. 

These are reasons enough, you say, 
for the distinct drop from the 
standard of literary amateur painting 
of the XVIth century. Put in London 
or in our own Cambridge, where we 
have no knowledge of calligraphy, Chi 
nese poetry or the Chinese mind, and 
these poor expatriated pictures must 
hang and be stared at without even the 
modicum of sympathy they deserve. 

Do not, however, let the learned art 
critic talk to you of their essential kin- 
ship with modern painting in America 
The faults that strike us are indeed sim- 
ilar to our own familiar ones—a certain 
lack of high important purpose; a lack 
of integrity which is disclosed in mixed 
scales and improper emphasis; a showy 
technique that is proof of an inferiority 
complex. 

But the excellences of the Chinese 
paintings are not the excellences with 
Which we are familiar. They are a will- 
ingness to continue a sound tradition 
at the risk of being thought unorignal, 
an insistence on the value of common 
things treated without sentimentality 
or vulgar emphasis, and a_ palette 
chosen with inherited taste and delib- 
erate restraint. 


sage 


less 


year in 
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firstly, because they, as poets, Early Italian W ork 


Recently Presented 
To Houston Museum 


HOUSTON.—Two paintings of the 


XVth century Lombard School of Italy 


the 


lave been 
Houston by 


recently presented to 


Arts of 
Kress of New York 
‘ity. These paintings have a special] 
significance in their acquisition by the 
Houston museum in that they are the 
mly representations in the Southwest 
of the early Renaissance period in Italy 
prior to 1500, 


Fine 
Mr. Samuel Henry 


Museum of 


Evidently the lateral panels of a 
riptych, the paintings are given the 
itle, “Two Donor-Spouses in Prayer,” 
lescriptive of the two major figures 
ortrayed, the husband in one panel 
ind the wife in the other, both in 
yrayer. The husband is shown under the 
yrotection of St. Anthony and St. John 
he Baptist, and the wife under the pro- 
tection of St. Margaret and St. Catha 


| rine. The costumes of the six figures are 
}in rich tones of red, strikingly set off by 


touches of black in the cloak of St. 


|} Anthony and of blue-green in the robe 


ff St. Margaret. The richness of the 
whole is enhanced by the gold _ back- 


zround, the beautifully painted jeweled 


|embroideries, and the flowered meadow 


in the foreground. 


These two panels have been attrib- 


luted to a Lombard painter of the XVth 


icentury 
high | 


by four authorities: Robert 
Longhi, Adolfo Venturi, Guiseppe Fioc- 
co, and F. F. Mason Perkins. Venturi 
and Fiocco definitely attribute the 
paintings to Giovanni della Chiesa; 
Longhi suggests the same artist; while 
Perkins mentions no individual painter 
but dates the panels in the _ third 
juarter of the XVth century. Longhi 


|dates them toward 1460-70. 


These paintings are gifts to the newly 
formed endowment Collection of the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. This 
collection is made up of works of art 
contributed by artists, dealers, and col- 
lectors in connection with the Endow- 
ment Fund Campaign waged last June 
by the Museum to create an endowment 
which would insure its permanence and 
growth. The purpose of the Endowment 
Collection, which includes to date fifty- 
one works of art, is to demonstrate to 
Houston citizens the value of a more 
adequate art collection with the end in 
view that the income from the endow- 
ment fund raised by contributions from 
the people of Houston be used to build 
up the collections and to increase the 
facilities of the Museum for service to 
the public. 
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Boston Museum 
Reports the Work 
For the Year 1934 


BOSTON.—Outstanding in its report 


the vear of 1934, is the announce 
ment by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts of the largest attendance in its 


total of 
ered the Museum during the year, ex 
1933 by 137,633 
rhe number of persons availing them 
the 


history. A 526,738 visitors en- 


the record of 


eeding 


selves of free service of Museum 


21,952 or an increase 
1933. 


tions and in the number of subscribers 


instructors Was 


of 8,583 over A gain in subscrip- 
was also noted. Recovery has apparent 
lv set in. The sharp decline from 1929 
to 1932 seems to have stopped. In spite 
the 

from 


deficit 
$18,469.05 in 


1933 to $28,790 in the past year. 


if this, however, Museum 


shows an increase, 
The following is a comparative state 
ment of income and expenses for 1933 


and 1934: 
Increase 
Unrestricted or 
( 1u34 ly Decrease 
oacanert ae Sllv.ele $ G1.863.68 $21,05z.844 
Annual Sub i : 
ns 4.443.000 $4. 307.80 135.204 
staat ao yu Nt 07 2 OF "71.004 
Kestricted In 
yme whieh may 
—_— vetane 1 ot 51 0.67¢ 0 14.687.01 
Income George s 
N Black Fund 10,050.46 21,254.04 11,20 8 
Income Harriet 
1. Bradbury 2 
Fund 135,079.56 144,743.16 0.663.660 
Special Gifts 
and Francis 7 - 
Bartlett Income 51,294.60 18,573.02 2.720.984 
rotal Ineome $390,010.72 $872,010.87 $17,999,854 
Total Expenses 118,800.97 390,479.92 28,321.05+4 
Deficit for year $ 28,790.25 $ 18,469.05 $10,821.204 
During the year the Museum spent 


for additions to its collections $243,- 


797.23 distributed as follows: 


Photographs and Books $ 1,515.51 
Department of Print 7.175 
t 





nt of Paintings 25,035.70 


: 1,004.94 
’ t D> rative Ar 43,735.00 
$243,.797.2 
oft i nt $27,741.41 was charged to principal of 
t funds; $181,193.34 has been paid from unre 
and the balance, $34,862.84, has been 


the income of which is restricted to 


A good portion of the funds alloted to 
the Asiatic and Egyptian Departments 
Was for the financing of the three expe- 
ditions the 
with other institutions 
Harvard University-Boston 


sponsored by 
jointly 


Boston 
seum 


The Muse- 


Mu- 








“OLD TIDAL DAM, COS COB” 


The Art News 


By CHILDE HASSAM 


Included in a catalog of American paintings, the collection of Mrs. 
Walter W. Murphy, Atlanta, Ga., to be sold at auction on February 6 
by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Phiadelphia. 


um Expedition to Egypt, the Persian 
Expedition to Rayy, and a third to the 
Indus Valley on which only preliminary 
work has yet been done. “These expedi- 
tions,” Edward J. Holmes, in his 
Report the President, T. 


Jefferson Coolidge, ‘‘are of special value 


said 
for former 
not only for the knowledge gained but 
for the that works of art thus 
are of 


reason 
discovered unquestionable au- 
thenticity and can be accurately dated. 
Also, as has been so vividly demon- 
strated in Egypt, if the excavations are 
even moderately successful the cost of 
exhibitable objects is much less than if 
they were bought in the market.” 
Among valuable additions to the col- 
lections noted in the report are Eben 
Howard Gay’s gift of fourteen pieces 
of furniture for the Chippendale Room 
which completed its furnishings; a 
gift of forty-one pieces of pottery and 
porcelain from Dudley Leavitt Pick- 
man; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer’s bequest 
of ninety-four rare and unquestioned 
pieces of silver by Paul Revere; the 


| unique and perfectly preserved Persian 


DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 
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silver salver made in 1066-67 by order 


of the Queen for the Sultan Alp Arslan; | 
a remarkable Athenian red-figured vase 


of about 440 B. C.; some very fine early 
Chinese bronzes; and prints among 
which are two early examples by the 
Master E. S. and Rembrandt’s “Great 
Jewish Bride” in the extremely rare 
first state; while paintings of early and 
modern schools were added in a consid- 
erable number. 

Many changes in the personnel were 
announced but these represent a re- 
alignment of offices rather than actual 
alterations in the Board and Staff. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge resigned as Presi- 
dent in October and George Peabody 
Gardner as Vice-President, although 
both remain on the Board. Edward J. 
Holmes was elected President upon his 
resignation as Director, an office he has 
filled since 1925, 
retired as Associate Director. George 
Harold Edgell was appointed Director, 
and also retained his appointment as 
Curator of Paintings held since April. 
New Trustees ex-officio include George 
E. Cabot of the Boston Athenaeum, 
Frederick W. Mansfield, Mayor of the 
City of Boston, and His Eminence Wil- 
liam, Cardinal O’Connell of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. 
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Of English Auction Room Sales 


LONDON.—The year’s auctions of 
pictures, books, and other artistic and 
literary treasures have seen few, if any, 
records broken 


unless one includes 
postage stamps among works of art, 
writes Mr. I. A. Williams in the Ob 


server. In that case, it must be noted 
that the famous Hind collection of 
stamps, sold at Harmer’s rooms on va- 
rious dates, has brought in some very 
large amounts. Indeed, on June 12 the 
total realized was £33,000, the highest | 
sum ever reached in a single day by a} 
sale of stamps. 


In most departments, though there 
have been no sensational prices, the | 
improvement which began last year | 
|has been more than maintained. For 
|}autograph letters and literary manu- 
| scripts especially, the demand has been 
| excellent. An important letter from W. 
M. Thackeray, discussing the author- 
|ship (then unrevealed) of Jane Eyre, 
| was sold for £600 at Sotheby’s early | 
in the year. 

Old silver, too, has sold well, there 
has been some improvement in the} 
value of color-prints, and several sales 
of miscellaneous works of art have| 
been extremely successful. One recalls, 
for example, the late Lord Revelstoke’s 
collection of English pottery, sold at 
Puttick and Simpson’s in November; 
}and, at Christie’s, the sales of the late | 
| Sir Richard Garton’s china and furni- | 
|ture, the drinking glasses (a curious | 
and unusual specialty), and the varied 
| collections of the late Douglas Fresh- 
field. 
| As Christie’s, also, during the spring, 
| were sold a number of examples of the | 
|ingenious craftsmanship of Carl Fa- 
bergé, a jeweler working at the Russian 
Court during the late XIXth and early 
|XXth centuries. ... 

Certainly the most important sale 
or group of sales—was that of the col. | 
lections of the brothers Leopold and | 
Henry Hirsch, at Christie’s. It included | 
|furniture, silver, drawings and _ pic- | 
| tures. Among the last named was the 

| most valuable painting sold during the 
year, Raeburn’s “The Allen Brothers,” 
| painted about 1790. This fetched £11,- | 
025 on May 11, and another Raeburn, 
| “Lt.-Col. Morrison,” sold for £4,620 on 
| the same day. The Hirsch pictures also 
|included notable examples of Mabuse, 
Romney and others. At Sotheby’s the 
chief picture sale was that of the late 
Lord Faringdon’s collection. It con- 
tained many pre-Raphaelite paintings, 
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| containing 
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and a pretty portrait of a 
Hoppner, “Master William 
which fetched £3,400. 

The sale-rooms this year, as often 
before, saw some romantic discoveries. 
Dr. Borenius recognized a lost “Alle- 
gorical Landscape,” by Lorenzo Lotto, 


child by 
Russell,” 


|and it sold for £1,800 at Sotheby’s. In 


the same rooms a portrait by Franz 
Hals, which had disappeared but was 
known from an engraving, re-emerged 
from hiding and £1,200 was bid for it 
on December 12, while on November 23 


| Messrs. Christie had the satisfaction of 


selling for £1,522 10s a Rubens panel, 
showing the heads of two peasants, 
which a client had bought at a West 
Country sale for less than £10. 

As regards books, professional hu- 
morists will no doubt be able to extract 
a suitable joke from the fact that the 
highest price of the year was paid in 
Scotland. A copy of the Kelmscott 
Press edition of Chaucer was sold in 
Glasgow for £1,480 on December 6. In 
London the top price for a printed book 
£700, paid for a 
copy of Orme’s British Field Sports, 
1807, at Sotheby’s. But £1,100 was 
given for the manuscript of the second 
edition (1800) of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads—this also 
at Sotheby’s. There were some fine 
books, too, at Hodgson’s in the H. T. 
Butler library. 

On the whole, rare books have,-fer 
some reason, shown less clear signs of 
a recovery in value than most other 
things this year. It is true that the gen- 
eral run of books has fetched a good 
deal more than it did a couple of years 
ago. But many of the more valuable 
volumes have done by no means well. 
At Sotheby’s this month, a most de- 
lightful small library (from America) 
many important English 
books of the XVIth, X VIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries sold at disappointing prices. 
In many cases they were less than 
those realized by the very same copies, 
not merely in 1929 when the book 
“boom” was at its height, but ten years 


| earlier, before it had begun. On the 
| other hand, a great price, £15,000, was 


realized on Monday last by the sale to 
the French Government of 300 letters 
written by Napoleon to the Empress 
Marie Louise. 

With the possible exception of books, 
then, the year has been one of encour- 
aging progress, although not many 
things of the highest importance have 
been offered for sale. 
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MICHAELSEN SALE 
PRICES REPORTED 


cations ot a growing interest in 
ricana were evident at the dis 


versal of historical American paintings 
collection of Cornelius Mich 
Plaza Art 
January 25. A total 
John 


Seminole 


I 


Irom the 


aelsen, held at the Galleries 
on the evening 
of $24,030 was realized in the sale 
Neagle's “Osceola, The 
Chief,” $2,600, the highest sin 
gle price, and was purchased by Mr. C 
McGregor. The buyer 
juired the portrait of Andrew Jackson 
by Ralph E. W. Earl for 3} and a 
number of other fine canvases. “New 
York City from the Bay, 1827 by 
Thomas Birch, went for $2,000 to M1 
J. B. Bander, who also secured the po! 
trait of George Washington by William 
Dunlap at a bid price of The 
principal prices obtained in the sale are 
listed below 


Great 


brought 


Same also a 


2 O00 


$1.650 
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master from the unmerited oblivion 
which had been his lot for nearly three 
centuries; MM. Louis Demonts and 
Vitale Bloch brought the good work to 
a satisfactory conclusion. In the belated 
recognition of de la Tour's genius a 
copiously illustrated article in the art 
review (of which M. Waldemar 
George was directeur artistique, and for 
which I acted as général) 
played no small part. This article, by 
M. Bloch, appeared in December, 1930, 
Since that date this great painter may 
be said to have come into his own, and 
quite a number of works, hitherto at 
tributed to other painters, are now ree 
ognized as his. The present exhibition 
idds the crowning touch to his apothe- 


Formes 


secretatre 


sis. M. Ch. Sterling, who has carefully 
ippraised the evidence available, be 
lieves that de la Tour sojourned in 


Italy in 1610 and 1620, or between these 
dates—he was then in early youth 

and was naturally affected by the in 
fluence prevailing in Italy during that 
period; these were partly Tialian and 
partly Dutch Honthorst, Terbruggen, 
de Saraceni and Gentileschi. All 


these 
ie - eg . ° — ry Tae painters are known to have resided at 
Menaiin the Great geminol Rome for longer or shorter periods be 
Chiet John Neagle, 1796-1865 .2,60¢ tween 1610 and 1620. 
a Ley Renter TEAPSINe, | There is a marked bias towards the 
12 , Richard H ile irtist unknow! . fantastic in de la Tour's interpretation 
" NVI th century of reality. He has a fondness for the 
13 George Washington Willian dim, religious light of nightscapes 
PE er ee cee Whe ke aa where the source of illumination is 
Great Osage Lak rhoma visible in the picture itself—a brazier, 
Cole, 1801-1848 : 600 | for instance, or, more often, a candle- 
LS Bg A eee Ralph EB. W.. oa! “RECLINING NUDE, CUBAN” By KARFIOL flame which spreads a flickering, mys- 
16 a oes = the Statue of — Included in the exhibition of recent drawings and watercolors by the artist now current at the Downtown Gallery. terious sheen on faces and inanimate 
King George in 1776—at Bowling objects. In such compositions a literal 
Sree, ee Se WO ase! depiction of reality suffices in itself to 
oo a i ce ce aw, give an atmosphere charged with im- 
7 1827 Thomas Birch, 1779- aginative possibilities; the artist has 
1851, oil painting on canvas . 2,000 ss DARIS IE | | ER , 4 no need to draw on his own imagina- 
os a en ca inting ee 850 | tion. De la Tour’s chiaroscuro has a 
56—"Wood Ducks at Rest’—Robert 


Havell, XIXth century . 
58§—‘Raquet Lake Adirondacks 
Home of the Deer’’—A. fk rait, 


oil painting 


TOLEDO 


A new painting has been added to the 
Toledo Museum of Art’s collection of 
modern canvases through the acquisi- 
tion of “Still Life,” by Czeslaw Wdowis- 
zewski. The picture was shown in the 
Exhibition of Polish Art at the Toledo 
Museum last February (1934). The 
young Polish artist has chosen as his 
subject a well-grouped arrangement of 
a chemist’s scales and bottles contain- 
ing various colored liquids. It is painted 
on a smooth, highly-enameled wood sur- 
face in a most detailed, precise manner. 
Particularly noteworthy is the texture 
which the artist has achieved 
brass scales and the large glass bottle. 
The predominating color is green-yel- 
low, and the whole painting gives an 
effect of neatness and realism. 


WOMEN ARTISTS 
ANNOUNCE SALES 


Sales made at the Forty-fourth An- 
nual Exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors, held recently at the 
Fine Arts Galleries, are as follows: | 
“Joan of Arc” by Ruth Hudson Lee, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; “Where Fishermen 
Dwell” by Gertrude Schell, Philadel- 
phia, Penna.; “Spruce Street Mansion” 
by Muriel V. Sibell, Boulder, Colo.; 
“Market Place in Italy” by Anna Rich- 
ards Brewster, New York City; “Hump- 
back Mountain and Jim” by Dorothy 
Eisner, New York City; “October” by 
Nell Choate Jones, New York City; 
“Windswept Beach” by Edith Nichols, 
New York City; “Nain, Labrador” by 
Mabel M. DeBra, Columbus, Ohio; 
“Courtyard, Mermaid Inn” by Jessie} 
H. Charman, Syracuse, N. Y.; “Ranchos 
Church, N. M.” by Mary Cheney Platt, | 
New York City; “Zebra” by L. Alice} 


Wilson. New York City: “Consider the | posterity with a marvelous ensemble of 


Lilies” by Isabelle H. Tuttle, New 
Haven, Conn.; “Twilight” by Marion 
Gray Traver, New York City. 

A Popular Vote Contest held at the 
exhibition revealed that the best liked 
paintings in the order of their choice 
were “Nude” by Mary E. Hutchinson, 
“Young Peasant” by Gertrude Schweitz- 
er and “Tomorrow and Tomorrow” by 
Hilda Belcher. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


1.050 


Vou 
00 | 


in the} 


American | 


| to “see life steadily and see it whole,” 


|}and pleasing to the eye. 


“Les Peintres de la Réalité en France 
au XVIIe. Siécle’; such is the title of 
an exhibition which is now in progress 
at the Orangerie Museum, under the 
patronage of eminent international 
| personalities in the worlds of politics 
|and art. This exhibition is an event of 
capital importance, for it has more than 
a purely aesthetic appeal; it affords a 
| striking demonstration of what seems 
to be an innate quality of the French 
| genius—its sense of reality. It is not 
surprising that the century which saw 
the rise of Descartes and the philosophy 
of Cartesianism—the application of 
mathematical methods to the world of 
matter, and strict logic to the pro- 
cesses of mind—should exhibit at its 
clearest the natural penchant of the 
| French mind towards reality. More- 
| over, it was in the XVIIth century that 
|}the famous doctrines of rationality | 
}and equilibrium were accepted as its 
| principia by French art—the doctrines 
which, with some rare exceptions, pre- 
| vented even our romantics from swerv- | 
|ing too abruptly from the classical | 
| highway. 





| 


The origin of the movement towards 
common sense and reasonableness was 
a reaction against the excesses of XVIth 
century “Mannerism.” The artists of 
the new generation made it their duty 


wh 


and, above all, never to play false to 
nature; in a word, to take no liberties 
with reality. This does not mean, of 
course, that they were devotees of} 
realism or naturalism, a blind accept- 
ance of nature’s data; for that, too, is 
a species of excess, and per se repug- 
nant to the bon sens of the XVIIth cen- 
tury. For reality is complex; it has} 
an imaginative as well as a material | 
content, and our XVIIth century ar-| 
tists had a supreme gift for striking a 
just balance between these two aspects | 
of the visible world—the real aspect | 
of an object, and its imaginative value. | 
Viewing nature thus, they enriched | 





works, no less instructive than diverse 


Some of the canvases in this exhibi- 
tion—I am thinking specially of the 
still-lifes—reproduce the motif so pre- 
cisely that they seem like tracings of 
the object they depict; they are life- 
like to a point that is almost discon- 
certing. Baugin’s fine still-lifes illus- 
trate this objective type of painting 
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| vice of reality. 


By MARCEL ZAHAR 


‘arried to its extreme limit; so clean 
ut and sharply modeled are the forms 
of the objects that he paints that they 
seem to be exhibited under a thin glass 
dome whence all the air has been of 
pumped out. More real than reality 
they appear isolated thus in vacuo, and 
they attest the scrupulous reverence of 
our XVIIth century artists towards 
the object-in-itself. 

All French painters of the period 
made a pilgrimage to Italy, there to 
acquire the technique of their art, and 
nearly all of them betray the influence 
of Caravaggio, whose prestige at that 
time was international. Indeed it might 
be said 
aroscuro cast its dark shadows on the 
canvases of nearly all the European 
painters of that generation. Valentin 
was so under the Italian master’s influ- 
ence that his works are sometimes hard- 
ly distinguishable from Caravaggio’s 
The other French painters, however, 
kept their personalities intact; all they 
brought back with them from Italy was 
the technique of striking contrasts in 
light and shade, which they exploited 
with much zest—and always in the ser- 
We see this influence 
at work in many of the canvases exhib- 
ited at the Orangerie, which include 
works by Sébastien Bourdon, Philippe 
de Champagne, Corneille, Claude Der- 


net, Laurent Fauchier, Jouvenet, La 
Hire, Le Sueur. Mignard, Poussin, | 


Puget, Tassel, Tournier, Vignon, Vouet, 
various ignoti, and, above all, in the 
work of the Le Nain brothers. Claude} 
Gelée, exceptionally, dispensed with em- | 





phatic 
steeped in softly diffused light. 
The general impression left by 
memorable exhibition is one ¢ 
excellent 
orbit of those pioneers of picturesque 
reality, Georges de la Tour and the Le 


no attempt 
his works which were, as often as not,|a 
attributed to other painters, notably to 


ignotus.” It 


that Caravaggio’s murky chi-| rescued this admirable XVIIth century 


148 NEW BOND STREET 


characteristic glamor, and none knows 
better than he the eloquence of shad- 
| OWS. With a roseate or spectral glow, 
the candlelight or lamplight falls on 
faces of serene candor, infinite purity, 
on flawless, silk-smooth skin; and each 
profile has an almost geometrical sym- 
metry. Thus the light encounters no 
obstacle, no asperity on its path, but 
flows easily around each contour, dying 


chiaroscuro; his canvases are 
this 
fa galaxy 


artists, gravitating in the 


out by gradual degrees into the dark- 
Nain brothers. Till quite recently little} ness of the background. De la Tour 
was known of Georges de la Tour, and| did not confine himself wholly to 


had been made to collate| “nocturnes”’; some of his pictures have 


daylight setting. Most noteworthy 
amongst the works by de la Tour ex- 


Velasquez, the Le Nains, Zubaran and} hibited at the Orangerie are: “The 
Vermeer, or merely classified: “pictor| Nativity,’ “The Prisoner,” “” The Adora- 

was Mr. Hermann Voss of|tion of the Shepherds,” “St. Peter's 
the Berlin Museum who first (in 1915) | Denial,” and “Saint Sébastien pleuré 


par Saint Frére.”’ 
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THE MUSEUM AT WORK 


Reprinted from the January Bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art.) 


By Fiske KIMBALI 


“What do they do in there all day?” 


To the unreflective outsider, one 


fears, museum work consists in guard- 
ing and perhaps dusting the objects 
On a little higher plane, a curator is 
thought of as a man with a long beard 
who sits in a littered office, occasion- 
ally peering through a lens at some old 
curio, ultimately rendering a verdict 
on its age and fabulous value. The gal- 
leries, once arranged, sink gradually 
into drab stagnation, in which the echo- 
ing footsteps of a rare, intruding visi- 
tor arouse the resentment of the som- 
nolent guardian 

The for- 


given if, in a moment of weariness, he 


museum official might be 


wished it were actually so. Running a 
combination of fair, school, workshop, 
warehouse, palace, library, and pub- 


lishing house—-to say nothing of more 
functions—he 
the 


of mausoleum of 


characteristic may re- 
the 
But 
ordinarily he rejoices in the activity, 
battle, the 


each day 


sometimes desuetude of 


gret 


older type art 


the game, which enlivens 
To form some idea of the work of a 


museum, let us first follow an object 
on its way into the collections 

It is, let us say, in a shop in Paris 
In happier times one of the staff might 
be going abroad and could examine it 
there. Now, shorthanded as we are, we 
must handle the matter from here. For- 
tunately we do not have to deal with 
a private seller; the work is offered by 
knows what 
With his 
detail 
photographs, dimensions, and a state- 


a competent dealer who 


information we need to have 


very first offer he sends large 


ment of provenance 


Suppose the work is, say, a Gothic 
altar which we need for our Gothic 
chapel. We have already been offered 


an altar which is no altar at all (no 
well, no consecration crosses) but real- 
ly an altar-tomb. This one is an altar 
all right, the dimensions are suitable, 
the period is the same as that of the 
chapel, the design and quality of carv- 
ing are fine. Is the piece genuine? The 
dealer has enclosed also a certificate 
from the mayor of the little French 
town, stating under seal that this altar 


came from the ruined and abandoned 
chapel of the Cordeliers at Ferté-le- 
Mont. Conceivably, though, a hundred 


francs might have secured such a cer- 
tificate for an altar turned out to order 
by clever stonecutters in the Paris fau- 
bourgs, aged and abused to suit. We 
had better investigate, even though we 
have had many satisfactory experi- 
ences with our dealer. He may have 
fooled himself. 

This 
Library 


been 


is when we need the 

Ferté-le-Mont is in 
We plow through the literature we 
have: the volumes of Les Richesses 
d'Art de la France, Braun's Das Christ- 


Museum 
the Jura. 


liche Altar; the geographical index to 
Male’s L’Art Religieuxr, the Guide 


Joanne, the Sites et Monuments of the 
Touring Club of France. Nothing on a 
chapel at Ferté-le-Mont—too obscure. 
Our library catalog includes entries 
also for the works on art at the Free 
Library, and at the University of Penn- 
Sylvania. We send out for their relevant 
material still nothing. <A _ bright 
thought: let us look in the old litho- 
graphs of Baron Taylor’s Voyages Pit- 
tore sques et Romantiques dans lVAn- 
clenne France, magnificent folio vol- 
umes published in 1820-1878, and given 
to the Museum by a generous donor in 
1929 Glory be!—there it is on plate 84 
of the volume on the Franche-Comté, 
the altar half sticking out of the ground 
In the ruins of the chapel—and, of 
course, before the period of faking just 
such stuff. Still a chance, of course, 
that fakers based the design precisely 
on this plate—“stuck the work behind 
the document”—but in that case they 


would surely have called attention pre- | 


cisely to the illustration in support of 
It, as they couldn’t count on anyone's 
finding that for himself. We are justi- 
fied in pursuing the matter. We reserve 
the work by cable. 

Now we must find a donor. We think 
of various friends, we see them and 
talk to them—let us say we find one to 
Sive us the sum necessary. We write to 
have the piece shipped, drafting our 
Own form of receipt and guarantee of 
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genuineness, making 


payment con- 
tingent on examination here. Soon we 
have the papers, the shipment is ar- 


riving on the S. S. London Merchant 
due next Tuesday. We turn the papers 
over to our regular broker, and make 
our customs declaration of ownership 
and antiquity. The cases are brought 
to the Museum, opened for customs in- 
spection—and for our own examina- 
tion. We may as well take a look at the 
stone by ultra-violet light to make sure 
the surfaces are old. We have no ma- 
chine, but the Free Library lends us 
theirs for a night and our truck brings 
it over. The surfaces are all antique, 
except for a few modern chips and 
fractures incurred in getting it out of 
the ground. We pay the bill, and the 
object starts through our own routine. 

Suppose, instead, the object received 

this time perhaps one offered by di- 
rect gift from the scion of a Philadel- 
phia family—is an American silver 
porringer. Here identification of its 
maker and period is an easy matter for 
the expert staff of the Registrar’s Office, 
armed with lists of makers and repro- 
duction of makers’ marks—some of 
these being publications of the Museum 
itself. 

Such objects regarded by the staff 
as likely to be acceptable are submitted 
monthly to the Committee on Museum, 
which is the governing body under the 
charter of the institution, reporting to 
the Board of Trustees. Here questions 
dealing with accessions, installation, 
exhibitions and related Museum poli- 
cies are discussed and determined. 

If the objects pass the scrutiny of 
the Committee they are returned to the 
Registrar’s office for permanent record. 
Each is entered in the accession book 
and given its corresponding serial ac- 
cession number, marked on it in some 
permanent way suitable to the mate- 
rial involved. To keep more than a hun- 
dred thousand objects in order, know 
what you have, and find them quickly 
for any purpose, is no light task. It is 
accomplished with the aid of the cata- 
log, where several duplicate cards for 
each object are filed respectively by 
order of accession, by style, by mate- 
rial and type, and by location—kept 
constantly up to date by change-of-loca- 
tion slips. During its cataloging, the 
object is sent to the Museum studio to 
be photographed. Small record photo- 
graphs are made, of which a print is 
pasted on each catalog card, eliminat- 
ing long descriptions. At the same time 
larger photographs are made if needed 
for purposes of publication or for sale 
to visitors at the sales desk. 

The object is now ready for exhibi- 
tion, which it first receives, with other 
current accessions of the month, at a 
point close to the entrance of the Mu- 
seum. 

After a month here it takes its place 


in the appropriate portion of the Mu- 
seum collections and galleries. Accord- 
ing to modern practice, in the develop- 
ment of which the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum has been one of the pioneers, the 
collections are broadly divided into the 
display collection and the study collec- 
tions. The former is a choice selection 
of the finer works, of interest to the 
general public, installed in the gal- 
leries on the principe! floor of the new 
museum building, which are arranged 
in the order of evolution, chronological 
and geographical. So far, finished gal- 
leries are available for works of Euro- 
pean art from the Romanesque period 
to the present day, and for American 
Art. The sections devoted to Eastern 
art, which occupy the southern wing 
of the building, stili remain at the old 
museum, Memorial Hall—closed, alas, 
to the public, with brief intermissions, 
since February 1932. 

At Memorial Hal! also remain the 
study collections which will ultimately 
occupy the first floor of the new build- 
ing. These are classified by the nature 
of the material; paintings, prints, 
enamels, ivories, stained glass, furni- 
ture, textiles, ceramics, glass, metal- 
work, with various subdivisions. These 
study collections, kept in scrupulous 
order, are a vast reservoir of material 
interesting, and still accessible, to the 
special student—a reservoir constantly 
drawn on for the renewal! of the display 
collection and for temporary exhibi- 
tions. 

Exhibitions make the life of the Mu- 
seum and are an integral part of its 
program and its service to the public. 
At the Pennsylvania Museum in recent 
times, the schedule has embraced some 
twenty-four a year. They are under the 
general charge of the Assistant Direc- 
tor and, in spite of the help of individ- 
ual curators on single shows, they ride 
him unmercifully from one year’s end 
to the other. They comprise three dis- 
tinct series, each in its own galleries 
devoted continuously to the purpose 
a varied series in the main exhibition 
suite, a series in the Gallery of Modern 
Art, and a series in the Print Gallery. 
In the winter one in each of these series 
opens every five weeks: two or three 
openings every month. 

People who have not been person- 
ally concerned with organizing exhibi- 
tions can have little conception of the 
amount of detailed work involved, and 
the efficiency with which a continuous 
series must be conducted if all is not to 
degenerate into hopeless confusion. 

The schedule for the coming year is 
prepared long in advance, yet is always 
subject to later modification due to 
the impossibility of securing certain 


loans at the times desired, or to other | give the object he has, and is so gener- 


unpredictable factors. The curator 
must first canvass what material the 
Museum itself has available in its vast 


reserves, what loans may be secured 


locally, and what must be borrowed 
from collectors and dealers in other 
cities, or even from abroad. All such 
loans must be solicited well before- 


hand, arrangements must be made for 
insuring them in transit, photographs 
of the work to be included, with other 
revelant data, must be secured, in ad- 
vance of their arrival, for catalogs and 
publicity—since the time for which the 
owners will spare them is limited to but 
a few days in addition to the actual 
exhibition period. Pedestals and cases 
must be got ready in the shops and 
storerooms. For objects to be picked up 


in Philadelphia or New York by the 
Museum truck, efficient schedules and 
routings must be outlined, and the 


truckmen depart with a sheaf of pre 
pared receipts to make each call at the 
pre-arranged time, convenient to the 
lenders 

Thus, suddenly, less than a week be- 
fore the show is to open, the material 
pours in, is unpacked and goes to a 
“previous room,” and is displayed there 
crudely on long racks where it can be 
seen by the art critics of the press 
With exhibitions opening on Saturday 
for public convenience, and Sunday art 
pages closing on Wednesday, the press 
must the material and receive 
photographs and lists on Tuesday morn- 
ing, before installation in the exhibi- 
tion galleries is even begun. 

The previous exhibition closes Mon- 
day night, or even Wednesday. The 
next morning by ten the galleries have 
been entirely cleared. By noon the ma- 
terial from the preview room has been 
brought in and set about the walls. 
Now the final arrangement for hanging 
is made along lines already considered, 
and by night an experienced crew of 
mechanics already has a large part of 
the things in place on the walls. If 
there are to be objects on the floor or 
in cases they follow the next day. Next 
come the labels, prepared meanwhile 
from the receipts. The exhibition, per- 
fectly appointed, calmly opens on time, 
simultaneously with the appearance of 
the press discussions. 

The objects in the last exhibition 
have meanwhile been packed and re- 
turned, accompanied by for 
their lenders to sign. 

All this, with the other tasks of a 
museum, takes the help, among others, 
of the following: carpenters, laborers, 
photographers, a chauffeur, packers 
and shippers, a gilder and frame-maker, 
a cabinet-maker, elevator men, elec- 
tricians, engineers, watchmen (expert 
marksmen), attendants (who don’t just 
stand around, but clean their section 
and know every object in it, to report 
instantly any one missing), switch- 
board operators (covering the twenty- 
four hours on the telephone, burglar 
alarm and fire alarm systems) a regis- 
trar, catalogers, a librarian, curators, 
and stenographers. The superintendent 
must be an experienced plant manager 
with a knowledge of heating, ventila- 
tion and lighting, and a smattering 
about repairing and taking care of 
every material under the sun. 

It is the curator who comes nearest 
to the popular idea of a museum man. 
In theory, at least, his work is highly 
specialized. He is a curator of a type of 
objects—of paintings, of sculpture, of 
textiles, of ceramics; or of the works 
of a certain period or civilization of the 
art of Middle Ages, of Eastern art. He 
is expected to have, like a professor, a 
wide and deep historical and technical 
knowledge, and, unlike many profes- 


see 


receipts 


sors of art, to be a connoisseur of the | 


eye—that is, to be able to tell the dif- 
ference between the real thing and the 
imitation which looks so much like it. 
He should be able to decide whether 
objects offered are genuine, who were 
their true authors, and what were their 
dates and places of origin. In theory, 
his chief task is to decide what objects 
are most worthy of acquisition for his 
denartment. 

This theory is measurably fulfilled 
at perhaps a dozen museums in the 
world which are heavily staffed and 
supplied with considerable funds for 
current purchases. Not more than two 
American museums, at most, would 
meet these conditions fully. Philadel- 
phia is not among them today; five of 
its curators have gone since 1929 to 
head museums elsewhere, and their 
places remain unfilled. 


In practice the curator is called on | 


to spread himself over several fields, 
when a lifetime would scarce suffice 
really to master one. His museum is 
fortunate indeed if it can hope to make 
an occasional major purchase in his 
field. Most of the time it must subsist 
on gifts, and rarely will the giver- 

rarely perhaps can the giver—afford to 
give the object the museum really 
needs and wants. Usually he can only 


ous as to offer. 
The routine of the 
then, consists 


curator’s work, 
partly in examining 


15 


proffered objects, most of which, alas, 
are not so important as the owners 
think. The Rembrandt, secured by 
great-grandfather when he was consul 
at St. Petersburg under James K. Polk, 
turns out to be a studio replica of the 
well-known masterpiece in the Hermi- 
tage, or, more probably, the work of a 
XIXth century commercial copyist in 
the galleries there. The jewel by Cellini 
is Dusseldorf workmanship of 1870 
The cloisonné vase made specially in 
Peking by the old empress’s own art- 
ist when we were on our trip around 
the world is only too truly just that 
the debased Oriental workmanship of 
1900 made for the foreign tourist. The 
curator is human; hope springs eternal 
in his breast, even after many a futile 
trip to Wawa and Lawndale—under- 
taken less in any belief he will find 
something good than to prevent people 
from saying “I offered to give the Mu- 
seum a Rembrandt and they wouldn't 
even look into the matter.” 

“I do so envy you. Your work must 
be so interesting.” It is, being Director, 
but not wholly in the way people think 
All administrative jobs are much the 
same. The telephone rings from morn- 
ing till night; there is a steady series 
of interviews and appointments with 
the staff and callers from outside, ev- 
ery one involving a decision. Any brief 
interlude is filled with endless letters, 
letters, letters. Lunch is for conference 
or for visitors from a distance. At night, 
sometimes, there is still “the manager’s 
restless pillow.” It is the same as for 
every man of business. 

Today, for instance. There is the mail 
piled up. Trenton wants some examples 
of hard and soft paste porcelain for 
their show in February. O.K., refer to 
Miss Fraley. Toledo wants three Eakins 
pictures for a show they have had to 
organize in a hurry because our own 
Russian show, which they were to take 
next, did not come here on time. That 
is harder. We will need them back our- 
selves in February. There is just time 


between, but it is a matter for Board 
|} action. Call Mr. Jenks. We ought to 
help them, under the circumstances 


Let us take the responsibility and re- 
port at the next meeting. Miss Quinn: 
Write Godwin he'll have to get them 
back by December 30; tell him the in- 
surance values; Mr. Marceau can give 
them to you. 

Here is Henri Marceau now: “Well, 
old man, how did Craven go at Temple 
last night—a wonderful row, eh?” They 
want our judgment on the Clarke es- 
tate matter? They will have it. Can we 
let the Print Club have those four 
cases for that exhibition? How was 
that Inness you went out to see? It’s 
on its way in now? A gift?—-fine! Is it 
true three of those old PWAP boys 
have had pictures bought by the Whit- 
ney? Going up to Harrisburg to see 
Johnson with Mary Curran on artists’ 
relief Wednesday. 

Now Miss Quinn! Old Lady in Caro- 
lina: seventy-five, starving, three min- 


iatures. Two worthless, one James 
Peale. Who was that chap Marceau 


thought could place it for her? Man in 
Nashville offers Philadelphia square 
piano. Franklin Institute now covers 
musical instruments; sorry our rules 
don’t permit money appraisals. Man in 
Kenosha with “Raphael.” Send rejec- 
tion slip. Drey is back in New York and 
will I come in and see his new things. 
Will try to make it when I am over 
Monday. 

Mr. Zieget on the wire. Yes, I mailed 
you the proof back last night about ten 
o'clock. We will have that release for 
you on evening opening by this noon. 
Forty-two new members on those let- 
| ters this week? Maybe the depression 
really is getting over. 

“Hello, Stog. She will? Splendid 
see you at one.” Get out that memo- 
randum for Mr. Stokes so I can take it 
with me. 

No. Miss Allan, I can’t see him to- 
day. Mr. Barbour is here? Send him in. 
When will those bookshelves in the 
Oriental office be done? You say forbid 
| using the freight elevator and cut off 
| the house pumps when the lights are 
on after four-thirty? It will cut down 
| that maximum demand charge, and 
|make the average rate a cent a kilo- 


| watt. Very inconvenient about the 
| freight elevator; what will it save? 


| $125 a month? Go to it. 
| Miss Fox on the wire. Yes I called 
you last night. Can you and Miss Jones 
do a series of gallery talks for the pub- 
| lic every day at 2:30, covering different 
| sections? Would it conflict with school 
| appointments? Limit them to 10:30, 
11:30 and 1:30. Have Andrews make 
big signs to go in the foyers and near 
the desk—party to assemble there. 
How about Wednesday evening at 7:45 
also? That would take you over your 
regular hours, I know. You don’t mind? 
Put that hour on the signs too. Eight- 
een school classes last week? Bully. 
Yes, Miss Allan? Five minutes to 
one? Fairmount this afternoon. 
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Watercolors are enjoying a new 
vogue in the galleries. During the last 
two weeks the level of quality in this 
medium has been surprisingly high, 
so high indeed that we began to won- 
der whether we were not being swayed 
by undue optimism. Those on view this 
week bring us back to earth. 

Nora Benjamin, known to us from 
drawings in the New Yorker and work 
in various group shows, is holding her 
first one-man exhibition at the Grant 
Galleries. A certain gayety in color and 
line contributes a welcome note of 
cheer in a world bent on serious prob- 
lems, and free handling of the wash 
distinguishes her watercolors from 
those on view elsewhere. 

At the Fifteen Gallery, in addition 
to a show of work by members, is a 
large group of landscapes by C. G. Cut- 
ler. Mainly devoted to colorful depic- 
tions of the New England countryside, 
there is yet a remarkable uniformity 
in treatment. Color and light are natu- 
rally two keys to this situation, while 
the whole compositional scheme _ be- 
speaks some special system. It works, 
but with a success that is alarming. 

Muriel Thomas, showing at Etcetera, 
applies dynamic symmetry with great 
success to the landscape of New Mex- 
ico. The neat regulation of these paint- 
ings, in which nothing is permitted to 
be out of place, inspires an immediate 
tidying of bureau drawers. 

At the Argent Galleries is a show of 
work by students of the Fontainebleau 
School. On the whole it is disappointing 
and little talent is discoverable. The 
only sign of it we could find was Helen 
Hoffman, who was responsible for a 
charming wash of Fiji Island dancers. 
There is real imagination in this pic- 
ture in which areas of vibrant color 
beautifully balance those blocked out} 
by the dancers. 

* . 

The Argent Galleries are hanging at 
the same time as the Fontainebleau 
exhibition portraits of children by Jo- 
sephine Lewis. Miss Lewis’ relation to 
her subjects is very much that of the 
fond parent who, doting on her off- 
spring, tries not to flatter them. Need- 
less to say her affection for her little 
sitters overcomes her judgment in 
most cases, and the result will rejoice 
the average mother. 

ae t * 

The exhibition of paintings, drawings 
and sculpture by members of the Mt. 
Bethel Art Colony at the Arthur U. 
Newton Galleries is shared by a num- 
ber of artists, among whom are Michael 
Lenson, John J. Soble, Stella Pressoir, 
Edna Guck and Abbo Ostrowsky. The 
work is mainly representational in 
character. Maurice Freedman, especial- 
ly in his “Wheat Field,” escapes this 
quality, imbuing his trees with life and 
color with warmth. The watercolors of 
Saul Raskin are pleasing and able, if 
somewhat mechanized, while of Joseph 
Raskin the “Abandoned Quarry” re- 
veals a fine feeling for rocks. 

~ * x 

At the Delphic Studios, Clara Mac- 
Gowan presents a group of abstrac- 
tions. Assistant professor of art at 
Northwestern University and _ vice- 
president of the Chicago Society of 
Artists, Miss MacGowan has shown 
abroad and in Chicago. A nice feeling 
for design and color contribute to dec- 
orative canvases of fine quality. At the 
same time Jane Wasey and Domencio 
Mortellito are holding a joint show of 
their recent work. Miss Wasey’s direct 
carvings in various materials are char- 
acterized by a curious combination of 
qualities. The emergence of features 
of definite personality from the solid 
mass treated in general in the archaic 
manner is a decided anachronism. The 
composition of the child and the dog is 
a case in point. Mr. Mortellito has the 
distinction of enlarging magazine cov- 
ers to the proportions necessary for 
murals. This gift and a preoccupation 
With babies in prams should ensure him 
ready success. 


x A x 


The one-man show now on view at 
Contemporary Arts is that of paintings 
by Edith Branson. An extraordinary 
lack of feeling of weight in either her 
design or color render these works 
mere surface scrollings. In the exhibi- 
tion of paintings by members in the 
rear gallery a street scene by Elliott 
Orr and a painting by Martha Simpson 
Stand out. Oils by Michael Rosenthal 
revealed an amazing painting quality 
Sained from a study of the old masters, | 
to which is added a choice of subject | 
and treatment unfortunately too strong: 
ly reminiscent of Daumier and Derain. | 
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“NEWARK WHARVES” 


By FRANK HERRMANN 


Included in the exhibition of the artist's work opening on February 4 at the 
galleries of the Contempora Art Circle 
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CAMPBELL ET AL. PAINTINGS 

American-Anderson Galleries The sale 
of American and other paintings, property 
of the estate of the late John J. Campbell, 
New York, with paintings from. othe 
sources, held on January 25, realized a 


| total of $20,305. We record below the prin 


cipal prices obtained in the dispersal 

56—“Philemon Halstead of Rye and 
New Rochelle, N. Y.” Samuel 
Lovett Waldo—American: 1783- 
1861; Henry A. Clark “< ie 525 

57—"Mrs. Philemon Halstead (nee 
Deborah Davennort)” Samuel 
Lovett Waldo; Henry A. Clark 


63—"“Portrait of a Lady” Lavinia 
Fontana—lItalian: 1552-1602; M 
G. Macy ; ‘ HOO 
73—"“George Washington” Gilbert 
Stuart American 1755-1828 ; 
W. W. Seaman, agzgt. ni 1,400 
S0—-*Promenade de la Coura Ver- 
sailles” Jean Leon Gerome 
French: 1824-1904; M. Berliant.. 700 
8$5—"Girl with Auburn Hair’’—Jean 
Jacques Henner—French: 182%- 
1905; H. A. Bennett ‘ 00 


DEALER CONGRESS 
TO MEET IN JUNE 


BRUSSELS.—The Organizing Com 
mittee has recently assembled to make 
the preliminary arrangements for the 
Second International Congress of Art 
Dealers which will be held in Brus 
sels in June, 1935. After having taken 


into consideration various problems re- | 


lating to the activities of the art trade, 
the First International Congress of 
Milan has unanimously recognized the 
necessity of establishing between the 
large associations of art experts and 
dealers of the various nations, an in- 
ternational organization having as its 
aim the study and consideration of 
solutions for art and professional ques- 
tions. 

The Second Congress will make these 
questions one of its chief objects, and 
hopes to be able to form a definite basis 
for an international office. The Organ- 
izing Committee, wishing to see in the 
near future the abolition of all restric- 
tive measures which hamper the de- 
velopment of the commerce which is 
represented by the Chambre Syndicale 
des Beaux Arts et de la Curiosité in 
particular, and its fellow associations 
in general, will do its best to enhance 
the activity of the international ex- 
change of works of art. 

With this end in view, the Chambre 
Syndicale des Beaux Arts et de la Curi- 
site de Belgique, under the patronage 
of the International Office of Art Deal- 
ers, which is established in Rome, in- 
vites its colleagues as well as art lov 
ers, archaeologists, collectors, directors 
of museums, artists and others inter- 
ested in the field to participate in its 
meetings which will be held in the Con- 
gress Room of the World Exhibition 
Hall of Brussels. 

Among the questions which will be 
brought up for discussion and which 
will occupy the attention of the com- 
mittee are: 


Constitution of the Statutes of the In- 
ternational Office. 

The crisis and the art trade 

The social and artistic mission of the art 
dealer 

The mission of the expert 

The Public auctions 

The custom duties and the art trade 

The rdle of the international art market 

Falsification of works of art 

The relations between the museums and 
the art dealers, etc. 
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LONDON 
Christie’s 
February 14—Porcelain, objects of art and 
decorative furniture 


February 15—Modern pictures and draw- 
ings, the property of Charles Shannon 
and other consignors 


February 21—Porceilain, objects of art, 
French and English furniture, from the 
estate of Lady Battersea and other con- 


signors, 
February 22—An important collection of 
old masters, the property of Sir Godfrey 


Macdonald, Bart. of Thorpe Hall, Ruds- 
ton, East Yorkshire 


Mareh 1—Old pictures, drawings and e1 


gravings from various sources 


CINCINNATI 


Contemporary 


painting is repre- 
; sented at the Cincinnati Art Museum 
by two exhibitions of unusual interest. 
On loan from the Culumbus Gallery of 


Fine Arts is a portion of the Ferdinand 
| Yowald collection of French and Amer- 
ican paintings, with examples by the 
following artists: Albert Block, Peter 
Blume, Fiske Boyd, Charles E. Burch- 
|jeld, Juan Arthur B. Davies, 
| Charles Demuth, Andre Derain, Pres- 
on Dickinson, Arthur G. Dove, Elsie 
Driggs, William CGlackens, Marsden 
| Hartley, Rockwell Kent, Yasuo Kuni- 
voshi, Ernest Lawson, John Marin, 
Yenri Matisse, J. Mauny, J. Metzinger, 
Jules Pascin, Pablo Picasso, Maurice B. 
Prendergast, Man Ray, Diego Rivera, 
Saul Schary, Alice Schille. Charles 
Sheeler, Raphael Soyer, Niles Spencer, 
Maurice de Vlaminck, Stanton MacDon- 
ald Wright, Eugese Zak, William 
Zorach and Henry Varnum Poor. 

Nine voung artists of Cincinnati have 
recently banded together under the 
name of “The New Group” and they 
are showing their works together for 
the first time in an exhibition which 
includes thirty-five examples of oils and 
water colors. The group is composed of 
ithe following artists: Mver Abel, Paul 
Craft, Edward Firn, William Gebhardt, 
William H. Gothard, Olga Mohr, Leo 
|Murphy, Mathias Noheimer and Rich- 
ard Zoellner. Writing of the exhibition 
Mary L. Alexander, art critic of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, says: “In the New 
Group display each exhibitor is clear 
in his own individual analysis and 
|therefore it constitutes an extremely 
| invigorating display of fresh contem- 
| porary work by a determined and ris- 
ling group of young and thoroughly 
|}equipped painters who have something 
|}of moment to say.” 

The print galleries are hung with a 
loan exhibition of etchings by Rem- 
brandt. The majority of the prints dis- 
played are drawn from the collection 
of Mr. Edwin A. Seasongood. Additional 
etchings have been jent from the follow- 
ing Cincinnati collectors: Dr. Allyn C. 
Poole, Mr. Herbert Greer French. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert A. Taft and Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Stern. Over one hundred 
prints illustrate Rembrandt's entire pe- 
riod of activity as an etcher, and the 
inclusion of a number of etchings in 
several states makes possible interest- 
ing studies of the working of the art- 
ist’s mind as he developed his idea on 
the copper plate. 


Gris, 
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““CHRISTIE’S”’ 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- 
nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most 
of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dispersed at 
auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled experience 
is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 

ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 

ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 

FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 

MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 
the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be 
borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: ‘‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 





MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12 


JULIUS BOHLER 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


NEW YORK 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 


LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Haldenstrasse 12 








ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street 


NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 


23 Place Vendéme ; PARIS 




















A.S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEW YORK 
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§ Calendar of Exhibitions 


ee ree eS 


1. (. A. Gallery, 52 West Sth Street 

I t $ ! (harle VW \ 

Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 56th 
Street—Paintings, watercolors and etc! 

ings by Ignatius Banasewicz 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 
Equestrian bronzes by Tex Hughlette 
Wheeler, to February 


Altman Galleries, Fifth Avenue at 34th 
Street Painting d rug by Hilaire 
Hiler 

American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Broadway at 155th Street-—-Drawings 


and paintings by Charles Dana Gibson, 


to May 1 

American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 
bith Street—Exhibition of works fron 
the permanent collection of the National 
Academs work by former student f 
the schools the Nat na Acadet! 
Design, Februar 26 


American Indian Art Gallery, 550 Lexing- 
ton Avenue—Watercolor paintings by 
Tonita Pena ; special exhibition of Indiat 
pottery 

Madison Avenue 


An American Place, 509 


Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe (1919 
1vo4), to March 11 
Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue——l’o 


traits of men prominent in education, by 
Charles Hopkinson, to February 25 


Street— 
Lewis, 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 47th 
Portraits of children by Josephine 
to February 


Art Students’ League, 215 West 57th Street 
4 Print Maker's Collection, loraned by 
Will Barnet, to February % 








PPP LOR 





French & Co., Ine., 210 East 57th Street- 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery Secession, 49 West 
Recent oils by Lou 
to February & 


12th Street 


is Harr gr how 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor 


Mur Pain Ame! " Febru 
1-16; 36th Annual Exhibition of the A 
e! al Society f Mir ture P 
eb ry lt etchings i ad “ 
Ke H 

Grand Central Gatlertes, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Blde. - Recent 
paintings by © p Linde to Feb 


16; paintings and ture by A 


ile 1M iries 
} 


Grant Gallery, 9 East 57th Street—W ati 


1 lithographs by Nora B 
Feb iry 4 
Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 47th 
Street—New sculptures by Isamu N 
guchi, to Fel ry 19 
Warlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue 
engraving ind woodcuts by Du 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Inc., 30 West 54th Street—Fine work 


of art, Egyptian. Greek. Roman, Mediae 
val and Renaissance 

Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Fine prints. 

Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Etchings and drawings by Augustus 
John; Whistler etchings and lithographs 


Kleemann Galleries, 38 East 57th Street— 


New paintings by Umberto Romano, t 
February 28 
| Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 47th Street— 


Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— | 


paintings given by the 
and Sse ulptors tor 
Island Artists, to 


Exhibition of 
Brooklyn Painters 
non-member 
February 15 


Long 


Isabella Barclay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street 
—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wa 
papers and objects of art. 

Parkway — 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern 


“Fine Prints of the Year 1934; Babbott 
Memorial Collection ; eighth biennial ex 
hibition ot watercolors, pastels and 
drawings by American and foreign 


seventeenth annual exhibition 
Brooklyn Society of Miniature 
exhibition of prints by Au- 


Gerald L. Brockhurst 


artists ; 
of the 
Painters, 
gustus John and 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Paintings and drawings by Segonzac, to 
February 28. 


Street 
Modra- 


Carlyle Gallery, 250 East 57th 
Drawings of heads by E. A. 
kowska. 


Casa Italiana, Columbia University— 
Wood engravings by Bruno Bramanti, 
February 5-19. 

Caz-Delbo Galleries, Maison Francaise, 


Rockefeller Center—Fine Arts Guild ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculpture, to 
February 10. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue—Spe- 
cial exhibition of a rare group of mono- 
chrome and polychrome porcelains from 
the J. Pierpont Morgan, A. E. 
and other collections. 

Art Cirele, 509 Madison Ave- 
work of Frank 

4-25. 


Contempora 
nue—New 
February 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Edith Branson, to Febru- 
ary 16. 


Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square and 
ith Street—Exhibition of material re- 
lated to the small theatre, February 5-28. 


Decorators Club Gallery, 745 Fifth Avenue 


—XVIIIth and XIXth century Chinese 
paintings from the collection of Mrs. 
Kenneth Torrance. 

Delphic Studios, 724 Fifth Avenue—Sculp- 


tures by Jane Wasey, paintings and dec- 


orative panels by Domenico Mortellito, | 


paintings by Clara 
ruary 9%. 


MacGowan, to keb- 


Demotte, Ine., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. 


Downtown Gallery, 113 West 13th Street— 
Recent drawings and watercolors’ by 
jernard Karfiol, to February 9. 


A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, (2 East 57th Street 
Paintings by Mary E. Dignam, to Feb- 
ruary 9. 


Durlacher Bros., 670 Fifth Avenue 
ings by old masters. 


-Paint- 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 
Avenue—Watercolors of Spain by Fritz 
Pfeiffer, and group show of young Amer- 
icans, to February 9. 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 
Street—Paintings by 
to February 9. 


West Eighth 
Maurice Becker, 


Etcetera, 71 East 57th Street—Watercolor 
landscapes by Muriel Thomas, to Febru- 
ary 16. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Sculpture by Stuart Benson, to Febru- 
ary 5; recent work by John Steuart 
Curry ; paintings by Russell Cowles. 


Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th Street—Re- 
cent watercolors by Carl Gordon Cutler, 
to February 9. 





Hippisley | 


Flower paintings by E. Barnard Lintott, 


to February % 


Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by Americans 

La Salle Gallery, 3105 Broadway Group 
show featuring gouaches by Thomas 
Nagai, February 4-March 1 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 


Paintings by old masters. 


Lilienfeld Galleries, 
Street—Paintings by 


Ine.. 21 East 
old masters 


57th 


Little Gallery, IS East 57th Street—Hand- 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macheth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Robert Strong Woodward, 
lithographs and drawings by Raphael 
Soyer, February 5-18; recent paintings 
by F. C. Frieseke ; group of paintings by 
younger artists, to February 4. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bldg., 41 
East 57th Street—Paintings, termmvera 


and pastels by Joan Miro, to February 9. 


MeMillen, Ine., 148 East 55th Street—Twen- 
ty-two watercolor portraits of rooms cre- 
ated by McMillen and painted by Eliza- 
beth Hoopes, to February 8. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of rare old masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue — Egyptian Acquisitions, 
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1933-1934; Whistler Centenary Exhibi- | 
tion of Prints. | 
| Widtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenue 


Herrmann, | 





Group show, paintings by Maurice Fried- 
man. 


VMileh Galleries, 108 West 57th 
Selected small paintings by XIXth and 


XXth century American artists, Feb- 
ruary 4-28. 
Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue — | 


Paintings by Louise Hagan, February 4- 
16. 


Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 
Flower paintings by Elinor Hopkins. 
watercolors by Frank Wallis, to Febru- 
ary 1l. 


Wuseum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Charles Froh- 


man and the Empire Theatre, to Feb- 
ruary 4; XIXth century New York in- 
terior architecture. 

Museum of Irish Art, Ritz Tower—Me- 


morial exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings by Sir William Orpen. 


Museum of Modern Art. 11 West 58rd Street 

Retrospective exhibition of sculpture 

by Gaston Lachaise, paintings by George 
Caleb Binghium, to March 31. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors: P. W. A. P. acces- 
sions; Arms and Armor from the Age 
of Chivalry to the XIXth century; the 
design in sculpture. Closed Mondays and 
holidays. 


Arthur U. Newton, 11-13 East 57th Street— 
Recent work by the Mt. Bethel Art 
Colony, to February 9. 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street—Paintings by Charles Lo- 
gasa and Paul Mommer; black and white 
work by members of the John Reed Club. 


New York Publie Library, Central Bldg.— 
“The Development of the Decorative 
Initial Letter in Manuscripts and Printed 
Books from 1200 to the Present Day.” 


New York Public Library, 121 East 58th 
Street — Exhibition of early Chinese 
prints, 


Pen and Brush Club, 16 East 10th Street— 
Paintings by Love Coster, to Febru- 
ary 18. 


Street— | 
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Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th Street——S)px 
tal exi tion of Chinese imperial gold 
Persian Dott 


Xt NIVtI enturies; Chinese por 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th 
Fine old English furniture, 
ind needlework 


Street 
port elair 


Raymond and Raymond, 40 East 49th 
Street W ate ors and gouache n f 
John Reed Club, 430 Sixth Avenue— Mid- 
ve exhibition of students work 

Fel rv 6 
Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue—lI’ 
4 Ke et HH es M el 
Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive— 
Paintings and lithographs by Roszak 
February 1 
Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East jist Street— 


Rare furniture 
obje ts d'art 


, paintings, tapestries and 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 


Prints ¥Y modern artists 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb 
Avenue and 48th Street 
tury English paintings 
lrawings 


Building, Fifth 
XVIIIth cen 
and modern 


Messrs, Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 
11 East 52nd Street-——Rare t ld 


pestries, old 


nasters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d'art 
squibbh Galleries, 745 Fifth Avenue—1l0th 
Annual Exhibition of the New York Si 
ty of Wome Artists, through Fel 
ivy 16 


Maurie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Exhibi 
tion of Daun lithographs, February 
1-25 

Symons, Ine., 730 Fifth 
tion of old and 
Ienglish room exe 
tenas 


A venue—Exhibi 
modern paintings, an 
ited by Belin de Fon- 
and a French salon. 


Ten Dollar Gallery, 28 East 56th Street- 
Watercolors by James Sanford Hulme, 
Wash drawings by Lee Browne Coyne. 


fon Ying Gallerles, 5 East 57th Street— 
Special exhibition of Chinese art. 


Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Avenue 
Group show of watercolors and graphic 
to February 18. 


irts, 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 


oith Street—Memorial exhibition of se- 
lected paintings by John Kane to Feb- 
ruary 16 

Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street—Spe 


cial exhibition of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
century English furniture, silver, porce- 
lain and many quaint and interesting 


decorative objects 


Julius Weitzner, 
German 


36 East 57th 
and Italian primitives. 


Street— 


Weyhe Gallery, 
Fifty 


794 Lexington Avenue— 
modern prints, to February 9%. 


Vhitney Museum of American Art, 10 
West Eighth Street—Paintings by Robert 
Loftin Newman, textiles and sculptures 
by Arthur B. Davies, acquisitions for the 
year 1934, to February 8. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by o'd masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestries -nd objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth 
Chinese and Japanese art. 


Avenue— 


| Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 


Paintings by J. Barry Greene. 
Zborowski, 460 Park Avenue 
French artists. 


Paintings by 


NEW YORK AUCTION 
CALENDAR 
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AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
30 East 57th 


GALLERLES 

Street 

February 7. 8—Library formed by 
ham Goldsmith, New York City; 


autographs and mementos from the 
James Whitcomb Riley Homestead, 


Abra- 


books, 


Greenfield, Ind. ; selections from the col- | 


lections of Geor; B. 
Neb., of Jahu Dewitt 
Now on exhibition. 


Miller and others. 


February S—XVIIIth and XIXth century 


Thummel, Omaha, | 


paintings, property of Miss Mary Corliss, | 


Utica, N. Y., Mrs. Magda Gerders, New 


York City, and a New York private col- | 


lector. Now on exhibition. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
9 East 59th Street 
February S—English, American and Con- 
tinental furniture and_ reproductions 


from various estates and consignors. On | 


exhibition, February 4. 


february 9—Oil paintings of various 
schools from the XIVth to the XXth cen- 
tury, sold by order of Henry A. Francis 
of Pittsfield, Mass. On exhibition, 
ruary 4. 


DOWNTOWNO 


DRAWINGS and WATERCOLORS BY 


KARFIOL 


Until Feb. 9th 


113 WEST 13th ST. — NEW YORK =< 


YdT IV 


Feb- | 


BERTRAM M 


of the former 


NEWHOUSE 


Vewhouse Galleries 


EHRICH-NEW HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS AND 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


MODERN AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


Saturday, February 2, 1935 





WALTER L. EHRICH 


the former Ehrich Galleries 








ON EXHIBITION 


Watercolors of Spain by 


PFEIFFER 


FRITZ 


GROUP SHOW 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


978 MADISON AVENUE 


AT 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 

















JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 





PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 


SEGONZAC 


Until February 28th 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


5S EAST 571th STREET 


DAUMIER 


LITHOGRAPHS 


February 4th to 23rd 


Vv 


MARIE STERNER 


GALLERY 


9 East 57th Street, New York 
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J. B. NEUMANN 


invites you to 


FRANK HERRMANN’S 


exhibition of new work at 


CONTEMPORA ART CIRCLE 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 


At 53rd Street 
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REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 





Printed by WNU, New York 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION OF RECENT PAINTINGS OF 


J. BARRY GREENE 


NEW YORK LONDON 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 35 OLD BOND ST. 


Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


Paintings 


Drawings 
sain Bronzes 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 





PAINTINGS 


| CT. LO0 & CO. 


8 Rue de Courcelles, Par 
559 Fifth Ave "thee Vek 


Antiques New York 


bo 
Branches 


ONE EAST 57th STREET 


i 

| 

i 

| 4 

| 

| 

! Chinese 36 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK | 


SHANGHAI PEKIN 


: _THE PARIS ART. DIRECTORY ree 
SELECTED 8 RUE LA 
MODERN B \ N O U BOETIE, 
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LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 
RARE FRENCH SILVER 
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